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**Full Protection’’ to Superior 


means every known safety feature plus added protec- 
tion at points ordinarily considered “good enough.” 
Take rub rails. Superior’s are not just body offsets 
for “looks” ... they are separate double-strength 
flanges .. . one for seat-level protection, the other at 
floor-level. 

Another safety “p/us”: Superior floors are 14- 
gauge, electric-welded into one integral surface, to 
which 7 and 14-gauge box-type cross members are 
welded approximately every 6 inches. Added 
strength again! 





Superior Side Body Protection 
No mere body ornament, Superior Rub Rails 
provide positive side body protection at both 
seat and floor levels. 


Superior Double-Strength Floors 


14-gauge, solid steel 
floor to which are 
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cross members. A se- 
cure, solid founda- 
tion for greater sta- 
bility and protection. 4 These are typical safety features that keep Su- 
perior—on every count—First in the Field. For 
added assurance of long, economical operation, your 
nearest Superior Distributor provides Parts and 
Service. For quick help in solving any school trans- "The fr 


portation problem, just call us. 





ner are 

more t 

Distributed exclusively by: depend 

The Schnabel Company, South Tenth St., Pittsburgh 3, Penna. reach re 

u e I 101 Wolfington Body Company, Inc., 33rd & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. efriger 
Superior Body Sales, Inc., Newark, New York—Phone No. 626 nr 8 


Watson Automotive Equip. Co., 1042 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 
Metropolitan Equipment Corp., 45-21 37th Street (at Queens Blvd.) 
Long Island City 1, New York 
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““Check your driving . . . check your bus .. . check accidents. Cooperating with police traffic safety A N 
check sponsored by International Association of Chiefs of Police.”’ 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
























ny soe 1s To KWOW WHERE YOUR ‘em x 


NEXT MEAL 15 COMING FROM. 


As a railroad yardmaster, I know what’s in each freight 
car that moves through my yard, where it came from, and | 
where it’s going. And when I sit down to dinner, I can tell 
my wife a pretty dramatic story about our meal—about 
the thousands of miles the food we’re eating has traveled 
by railroad to reach our table. For instance— 
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"The fresh vegetables we like for din- 
ner are carried, I figure, an average of 
more than 1,500 miles by railroad, 
depending on season, etc., before they 
reach our table. They’re kept fresh in “The fresh fruits we eat travel 
refrigerator cars like this one.” even farther by rail, averag- 
ing around 2,000 miles from 
loading platform to local fruit 











‘*The pense literally bring us ‘our 











marae.” daily bread’—and all the other ‘staff of 

e life’ foods made from grain. They carry 

A . | the grain to storage elevators, then to 

onli ell =a "i "Our fresh meat probably — the miller and eventually to the grocer 

ee a ; “hit travels 1,500 miles by railroad as flour, breakfast cereals, or bread. 

Pig iN (hasnt ma’ ff bane || —from its first trainride toits That means close to 900 railroad miles 
PS  & ee h. rf last round-up in our kitchen.”” _ to bring us ‘our daily bread.’” 


. ? 7 FRE QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and An- 
Yes, the railroads give the farmer a swers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 

nation-wide market—and enable the 

consumer to enjoy the wide variety of < 


food produced throughout the land. ] 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
924 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 

















Further evidence that... J 

Name 
“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” Address == 
AMERICAN RAILROADS : ~ State 
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Why “leachers Prefer 


Ricnanos Lopre 


AL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


15 VOLUMES e OVER 12,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
23.813 subjects ¢ 8,313 pages ¢ 58,016 index references 


Because 


4| HE topical arrangement is simple, practi- 
cal, logical — related facts on each subject 
are found in one volume. 


Things that belong together are found to- 
gether. 


Phonetic pronunciation of all difficult words 
and names as they appear. 


It supplements standard school curriculum. 


It excels in vocabulary level and comprehen- 


Jor Lucieh Fact Finding 


Four Ways to Find Information 


General subject clearly marked on out- 
side of each volume. 


4 Content index in each volume. 
3 Unit index in each volume. 


4. General index in volume 15. 





sion difficulty tests and in its reading interest. 


, time-saving features, 





15 vols. bound in Maroon Morocco Artcraft, 1945 Copyright $79.50 





Address all 


RICHARDS PUBL 


Inquiries to 


ISHING CO., INC. 


Chanin Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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@ Add extra thrills to your western trip by stopping 
off in Glacier National Park in Northwest Mon- 
tana—where the American and Canadian Rockies 
meet. Take advantage of conducted all-expense 
tours of one to three days or longer for vacationers 
whose time is limited. 
You can visit Glorious Glacier Park on either 
your westbound or eastbound journey via Great 


I. 








oe 3 ‘ ag 


: i 
Chalets on shore of beautiful Two Medicine Lake 
visited during one-day tour of Glorious Glacier. 


Day four 


Enjoy an extra day’s memorable mountain 
sight-seeing which takes you to Many Glacier 
Hotel, overlooking Swiftcurrent Lake. Tour 
includes two nights’ hotel lodging, seven 
meals, bus and launch trans- 

portation.* 


Including tax, but exclusive of $3922 


rail transportation 





Visit Glacier Fark on Ay Tro West/ 








Northern Railway. The famous Empire Builder 
stops at both rail entrances to the Park. All Glacier 
Park stop-off tours includesight-seeing motor coach 
trip over America’s most scenic, spectacular moun- 
tain highway—Going-to-the-Sun —across the Con- 
tinental Divide at Logan Pass near beautiful 
Heaven’s Peak. Don’t miss the pleasure of seeing 
Glorious Glacier — high spot of any western trip. 


Lay four 


Enjoy launch excursion on Two Medicine 
Lake and motor coach ride over the Conti- 
nental Divide. Tour includes one night’s 


¢ 7 1 9 5 hotel lodging, four meals, bus 





and launch transportation.* 


Including tax, but exclusive of 
rail transportation 


Picturesque Many Glacier Hotel where you spend 





aa = 29°. | o 
Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes Park in 
Canadian Rockies is a feature of the three-day tour. 








* 





Route of the Empire Gulder 


BETWEEN CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 


_ one night on the two-day tour of Glorious Glacier. 





Day lowe 


In addition to two days in Glorious Glacier, 
this tour gives you a day in Canadian Rock- 
ies just across the border. Tour includes 
three nights’ hotel lodging, ten meals, bus 
and launch transportation.* Longer stays can 
be arranged. 
$ 4] 81 Including tax, but exclusive of 
— rail transportation 
Bae Re RRB SSS ES RASS See 





A. E. ROHMER, District Passenger Agent 
Great Northern Railway 

1104 Girard Trust Company Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


SPOKANE, 





Please send me folder describing All-Expense 
Stop-Off Tours in Glorious Glacier Park. 


NAME 








ADDRESS. 











Launch transportation on Two Medicine Lake only 


ZONE___STATE 





CITY. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films are a powerful 
teaching tool because they’re 
professionally created in collab- 
oration with leading subject- 
matter specialists to be used by 
teachers as an integral part of 
the school curriculum. They’re 
authentic — they’re complete — 
and they’re teacher-tested! 
They’re without bias, prejudice 
or special pleading. 

You'll find the widest selec- 
tion of sound and silent motion 
pictures designed for teaching 
purposes on the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica film list. 

Even schools with small budg- 
ets can build a classroom film 
library — now — under the new 
Lease-to-OWN Plan, or partici- 
pate in a Cooperative Film Li- 
brary program, The cost is as 
low as film rentals (often lower ) 
— and with no liabilities beyond 
the budget year. 

Write now for more informa- 
tion. We will be glad to call on 
you, and show films, and help 
you plan to build your own basic 
classroom film library. 


HARRY E. BRUMBAUGH 
79 Sheridan Avenue 


Pittsburgh 2, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Linden 1849 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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Lock Haven Art Club-- 
A Community Venture 
; Shae HAVEN initiated and carried 


out a new community service this 
winter—the forming of a local Art 
Club. Planned to include anyone who 
might be interested in art—in painting, 
in helping put on exhibits of local or 
imported talent, or in supporting a 
community cultural project—the Club 
got under way and grew surprisingly. 
The art department of the State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven, sponsored the 
movement, and the college offered a 
room for a studio. The group meets 
every week, but no restrictions as to 
hours or attendance are imposed. Dues 
are low (only one dollar) so that no 
one who wishes to join will be ex- 
cluded because of excessive fees. Each 
person helps the others with criticisms 
and suggestions. Officers have been 
chosen to formulate policies and plan 
a program of exhibits for the coming 
year. John Sloan, famous American 
artist and a native of Lock Haven, has 
accepted honorary membership in the 
Club and has sent it a most encourag- 
ing letter. 


The interest in the venture has been 
so great that a private class in oil paint- 
ing has been started for those who hesi- 
tate to join the public group. The Club 
itself has already accomplished much 
for its members and the community. 
All of its services and offerings to the 
general public are free. Just two weeks 
after its inception, the group observed 
National Art Week by exhibiting orig- 
inal paintings by members in the store 
windows of local merchants. Three 
months later it held another members’ 
exhibit in the Fallon Hotel. This show 
had twice as many entrants and entries 
as the first one. It has arranged a free 
lending service of paintings by local 
members for the public schools in the 
surrounding area. A classroom is per- 
mitted to borrow a painting for a 
Schools are offered 
an exhibit of about a dozen pictures for 
a period of two weeks. 


month at a time. 


For the coming year, the Club has 
planned member exhibits, a flower 
show, an exchange exhibit with a group 
from another area, a local high school 
pupils’ art exhibit, a display of paintings 
by teachers in the surrounding area, 
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MAYTIME is here again. This beautiful 
month was regarded by the ancient 
Romans as calamitous for marriage 
because of the propitiating celebration 
of Lemuralia—festival of the unhappy 
dead. (Hence, the plethora of June 


brides.) PPP 


PREFERENCE—have you one for WIN- 
STON FLASHES which have been run- 
ning here since last fall? If you wish them 
to continue, a penny postal addressed 
to our Philadelphia office will tell us so. 


PIF 


WORLDS of wonder open with the ability 

to read. Gertrude Hildreth of Columbia 

University and the co-authors of EASY 

GROWTH IN READING, afford a 

basic program (Grades 1-6) which as- 

sures development of reading ability. 
“ara 


PASSE? Snuff still affords our govern- 
ment about $6,000,000 a year in taxes. 
PPK 


WITWATERSRAND University is putting 
the final touches on its seven years’ 
task of preparing a Standard Zulu Dic- 
tionary containing about 30,000 words. 
You may place your order now, but you 
will find the 100,000 terms of THE 
WINSTON DICTIONARY, Advanced 
Edition more practical for teacher’s desk 
use. mw 


MEN, ages 18 to 65: 68% of them ac- 
tively engage in hunting and fishing. 
a al 


QUATERNARY are the essential ele- 
ments of an arithmetic testing program: 
(1) Inventory, (2) Readiness, (3) Devel- 
opmental] diagnostic and (4) Progress. 
ARITHMETIC WE USE (Grades 2-9) 
includes all four types for use as teach- 
ing tools and for supervisory purposes. 
LOL 


**UNITED STATES never lost a war or won 
a conference,’ Will Rogers once re- 
marked. Ely Culbertson in his new book, 
MUST WE FIGHT RUSSIA? shows 
how our country can win a conference 
and in so doing, he answers the question 
on everyone’s lips today. 
aaa 


BIBLIOTHERAPY —ever try it with your 
problem children? Any teacher can use it 
to help a maladjusted boy or girl. Write 
WINSTON FLASHES for interesting 


discussion. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 if) To]. hfe) 











Living 


memottals... 


Pennsylvania holds for you battle- 
fields where free men died to found 
—and to preserve—our nation... 
Valley Forge... Gettysburg... and 
the new shrine at Boalsburg where 
the Keystone (28th) Division’s gal- 
lantry in two world wars is com- 
memorated. 


Pennsylvania also holds for you the 
living memorials for which these 
men fought and died. Gigantic indus- 
trial cities...teeming ports and 
powerful rivers... small towns where 
farm and industry meet... great 
parks and state forests where you 
can fish, swim, hike and camp... 
churches, schools, art galleries and 
museums...the open-heartedness of 
our 10,000,000 people... playing 
fields and children’s laughter—all 
are testimonials to the men we are 
proud to honor. 


Spend your Victory Vacation here. 
You will see the sweep and strength 
of our beautiful land and glory in 
the recreation and inspiration you 
will find here. 


For information write 
to the Department of Commerce. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Dept. S-11 
JUNE 1, 1946—JUNE 1, 1947 
VICTORY VACATION YEAR 


You earned it—now enjoy it 








(Bee \ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bath State of The Malion 


Keystone of Your Vacation 






Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
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and an exhibit and sale of handicrafts 
by people in the county in which Lock 
Haven is situated. The Club hopes to 
include aiso exhibits by better known 
American artists, and lectures on the 
art of other countries by people who 
are well acquainted with such art; it 
plans to bring in critics at various 
times to give more extensive criticisms 
of the members’ work. 


The community interest has been en- 
couraging. One local merchant offered 
to display and sell at a small commis- 
sion any paintings that the members 
wish to put on sale. Another planned 
to stock necessary materials. A florist 
said that he would hang pictures in his 
windows at any time. A hotel offered 
its public rooms for Club exhibits. A 
tearoom offered to have a garden dis- 
play in the summer. 


And those who are painting have 
been most enthusiastic over the pleasure 
they have experienced in painting. Some 
are happily pleased when their family 
or friends praise their work, while the 
families are inordinately proud of the 
artists within their circles. 
bers have seen new beauty around them. 
Some have even sold pictures. 


Some mem- 


Lock Haven is rapidly becoming Art 
conscious and seems to be thoroughly 
enjoying its new venture. Other com- 
munities have an equally gratifying 
experience ahead of them if they will 
undertake a similar project. It will 
provide an opportunity for the advance- 
ment of fun, pleasure, and, yes, culture, 
in the community.—Epna A. Borrorr 





California Initiates 


FTA Chapter 


A new FTA Chapter has been or- 
ganized at the State Teachers College, 
California, with membership of eighteen 
seniors. 


The college assembly on March 15 
was devoted exclusively to the initia- 
tion of the new chapter. Cathleen M. 
Champlin, President, PSEA, and Meyers 
B. Horner, president, Western Conven- 
tion District, PSEA, participated in the 
program. R. C. Webster, PSEA Field 
Secretary, administered the FTA pledge. 


Robert M. Steele, president of the 
College, was in charge of the program. 





VACATION AT 






LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 


IN THE 
CANADIAN 
> ROCKIES 


LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS! 


his is the year for your holiday 

“dream trip” in the Canadian 
Rockies! All the fun of glamorous re- 
sort life, plus scenery and setting of 
unmatched magnificence. Start plan- 
ning your trip now! 


All-Expense Tours 2 to 6 days from 
$36.25 up, per person. Includes accom- 
modation and meals at Banff Springs 
Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, and 126 miles of Alpine 
motoring. Beginning June 15th at 
Banff, westbound—at Field, eastbound. 


These trips can also be planned as a 
stopover en route to and from Pacific 
Northwest and California, or an Alaska 
Cruise. Air-conditioned train service. 
Further information and_ reservations 
from your local agent or from Canadian 
Pacific, Madison Ave. at 44th St., New 
York. 17, IN. WY. 


Canadian Yacific 


was 
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MESSAGES 
TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


No. 15 
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Commended for Classroom Use by 
Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


ONG EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge 
E which best inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The 
following excerpts from recent signed statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s 
Digest . . . as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating these ideals: 





We must raise a generation committed to the improve- 
ment of our democracy and constitutional government. 
Accurate information on significant current developments 
is a necessary adjunct in this task. The Reader’s Digest pro- 
vides a concise, readable handbook of world events and 
trends.— Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Connecticut. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves on current social, economic 
- scientific matters, and I know of no better or more 


One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
duties of every school teacher today is the planting of 
Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of 
our youth. ... I feel that the School Edition of The 
Reader’s Digest should be classed among the valuable me- 
diums for aiding this vital task. — Vernon L. Nickell, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
required reading for teachers and high school students. 


y war ya way of securing such information than through —John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
4 he Reader’s Digest. — Elizabeth Ireland, State Superin- Washington. 
tendent of Public Instruction, Montana. The Reader’s Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
The Reader’s Digest is a fortress of defense against ignorance trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
f of what is going on in our own and other lands. them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
: I should like to see it in the hands of every high school meaning of good citizenship. — Arthur E. Thompson, 
student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 
Py ergy 2 an oe Siete Sapna Se See As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the build- 
L nig : : : ing of bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader’s 
: For use in schools, a magazine such as The Reader’s Digest, — Digest is very high. — Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of sig- _ sioner of Education, Tennessee. 
; nificant events and achievements in the social, aan A 
! and economic fields, is of high value.—Francis B. Haas, The Reader’s Digest is making a contribution to the main- 
” State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. tenance of our form of government, especially by implant- 
j ing in young minds the concepts of desirable human rela- 
: The Reader's Digest is a continuing and impartial “‘diary” —_tionships.—Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
of the American way of life and the actual workings ofour —_[nstruction, Oregon. . 
" ‘ 
democracy. At a time when world welfare is to be so - 
, influenced by our course here at home, its value as an aid The teacher who understands the scope of her assignment, 
to the teaching of good citizenship increases the need for and sees her objectives clearly, will value The Reader's 
: its use in our schools. —John Callahan, State Superin- Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
; tendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. which make TOMORROW. It offers information— 
common knowledge for common understanding for com- 
- As never before, pupils in our schools need toread widely sion citi izenship in a common world: one world.—John 
5 if they are to think clearly on many and varied topics. reg Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
; Because The Reader’s Digest presents up-to-the-month in- Kentucky. 
formation on current events and personalities, this pub- 
j lication has come to be a valuable and widely used sup- The Reader’s Digest is in an especially unique position, be- 
plement to our reading in many high school and lower- _cause of its wide use in the schools, to a an important 
grade classes.—Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent _ part in strengthening the walls of democracy.—Wayne Oo. 
of Public Instruction, Wyoming. Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 
® : a ee : ‘ 
, Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the 


place which The Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the 
country who are molding a new generation of Americans. 


The Reader's Digest 
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KENISTON 
TULLY 


POLISHOOK 
BEIGHEY 
WHELAND 


New books for your high school 





Plane Geometry 


This standard text teaches geometry through visual appeal. It 
makes the student’s world a miracle of geometric design—links 
geometry with everyday surroundings. Wherever applicable, it 
presents space geometry in clear, informal style. A variety of 
interesting exercises. Many excellent photographs and diagrams. 
Ask for circular 547. 


Elements of General Business 


From coast to coast business executives approve the up-to-date 
business training and skillful guidance of this successful new 
book. They like its practical, down-to-earth explanations of busi- 
ness operations and methods—its tie-in with everyday experi- 
ences— its facsimiles of business forms. Illustrations. Workbook 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 








available. Ask for circular 532. 


NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 








TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 











Think of Tommy as an 

, average pupil — who 
doesn’t find the road to arithmetic competence 
an easy one. ¢ How can he be helped ? 





The authors of 


Arithmetic for Young America 


believe that the systematic study of number 
through visual aids and comparisons, through 
continuous attention to relationships will give 
Tommy the help he needs. Well developed se- 
quences in presenting operations, skills, and con- 
cepts contribute to the teachability of this series. 
When Tommy uses these books he will find the 
road to arithmetic competence is meaningful, 
logical and challenging. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 Represented by 
New York A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 
Philadelphia: C. C. Renick, Plainfield, N. J. 








KEKE EEE EERE EEE EERE KOKES KE KE KE KE KE KGS 


1946 Lippincott . on Is 


Science For Everyday Use 
SMITH AND VANCE 


A new basal ninth grade general science text- 
book. Includes experiments, demonstrations, ac- 
tivities, and self-tests. Mastery Tests and Teacher's 
Handbook available. $1.96 list 


“aw 


Biology For You 
VANCE AND MILLER 


A new basal high school biology textbook, organ- 
ized on the unit-problem plan. Lavishly illustrated. 
$2.28 list 


Examination Copies Furnished upon Request 


A KB Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia New York 


Representatives 
R. F. Knowlton—J. L. Pennington—W. M. Shaffer 


KEE KEKE KEKE KEKE KE KEKE KEKE KEKE KE KEKE KE 


Chicago 
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MAKE WAY FOR TOMORROW 


PHILIP C. LOVEJOY 


HE secretary of Rotary International, Philip C. Lovejoy, in an address before the 
the School Public Relations Association and the Educational Press Associa- 
tion in Chicago, said, “I wonder if we all understand the place of the schools in 


local, national, and international life.” 


He believes school executives can adopt 


an informational program which will tell the public the whole story. In this 
brief of his remarks on March 11 are many new ideas on improved public relations. 


Y real estate bill for 1945 totaling 
M some $340 carries the usual pen- 
alty date. With it an insert discloses the 
assessed evaluation and assigns respon- 
sibility for the assessment and the tax 
rate. Sixteen tax units are included 
in the bill varying from the county and 
the Forest Preserves through park dis- 
tricts and finally to five schools serving 
the community. The rates vary from 
70 to 79 to 72 to 65 cents. 

Mrs. Lovejoy and I at present are 
in the non-parent class of taxpayers— 
our two daughters having been gradu- 
ated from high school and the univers- 
ity. Consequently, as non-participating 
members in the work of the school we 
are unfamiliar with school activities. 
Of course, we could join the PTA, but 
we get no notice from them and are 
not familiar with meeting dates except 
as we see them occasionally in the 
papers. Our daughters’ former activi- 
ties in the high school probably are re- 
sponsible for subsequent requests of 
the school directed to us as parents to 
buy tickets for festivals and the like. 
Otherwise, all we know of what we 
get for our tax money is that Evanston 
is a wonderful place to live, the school 
grounds look O. K., and the press carries 
no negative reports on the schools. 
Thus, there is a problem of the schools 
—we know little of what is going on. 
We find that even the high school 
musicians have some difficulty perform- 
ing on the radio. I wonder if we all 
understand the place of the schools in 
local, national, and international life. 
I am afraid we don’t. 


A Better Job of Education 


It has always been inunderstandable 
to me how parents and others, products 
of the public schools, can oppose the 
schools from time to time and com- 
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plain about taxes they are called upon 
to pay for the support of the schools. 
Of course, the home, the church, and 
the school are responsible for youth and 
in turn for adults. The home has the 
children first. Parents in the homes are, 
products of the public 
schools, for as many years as they at- 
tended them. These same parents set 
the pace for the tomorrow of our com- 
If we be- 
gin wrong now it must mean that our 
approach in educating these parents 
must have been wrong. Our present 
ills are a result of past training. The 
ills of several years hence will likewise 
be a result of what we are doing today. 
Let’s 
analyze where we are and let’s begin 
to “Make Way for Tomorrow.” 

To prepare adequately for tomorrow, 
we must be certain that our educational 
techniques of today are better than those 
of yesterday—that these children will be 
so completely sold on the schools as they 
participate in them from day to day, 
that as parents of tomorrow they will 


themselves, 


munities and our nations. 


The past, therefore, is prologue. 


continue to be boosters. Tax bills will 
be no cause of financial and domestic 
upheaval. 

I wonder if we as educators know 
where we are heading in our educa- 
tional techniques. Are we as proficient 
as was Hitler? Perhaps, he was the 
most proficient educator of this cen- 
tury. Educating for the devil, yes, but 
he knew the direction in which he 
wanted to go. Just so, we must know 
the needs of tomorrow and the direc- 
tion which we must take to meet the 
needs. First in my thinking as how to 
get greater support for public educa- 
tion is the accomplishment of a better 
job of education today. 


Service Above Self 


Secondly, all of us in education should 
practice the slogan “Service above self.” 
In other words, we mean approach our 
tasks as servants of the people in a 
broadly, humanitarian, and sympathetic 
manner rather than as bureaucrats of 
government education in the “you have 
to come, you have to do what we want 
you to” spirit. Our interests, therefore, 
should be primarily in the students, 
their aspirations, and their objectives. 

A third thought, and one that has 
always been uppermost in my mind, is 
that of the public school faculty, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers who must take 
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a very prominent part in forward-look- 
ing community activities. We must 
relate ourselves to these activities in- 
cluding scouting, Campfire Girls, Sun- 
day School work, Chamber of Com- 
merce, service clubs, and the like. In 
other words, relate ourselves specifically 
to the life of the community in which 
we find ourselves. This is important to 
the success of ourselves as teachers and 
the schools as leaders in the community. 


Salesmen for Schools 

Then, too, we must all be good sales- 
men for the schools. We must use 
every conceivable device, oral or written, 
in planning the school program to be 
presented to the public. Each of us 
must be alert to the new techniques of 
public relations such as were exemplified 
in the war. There are new visual tech- 
niques of considerable worth. Adver- 
tising took great leaps forward in the 
past few years. To mention only two— 
Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola have done 
much in presenting the Teen Town 
Recreation Center ideas to the public. 
That constituted genuine competition for 
those of us who are engaged in ad- 
vertising of any sort. As one charged 
with getting the public to provide ade- 
quate support, I must know firsthand 
whom I would approach. I must then 
plan a program for my own community 
that will work in that community and 
I must cease worrying about the far off 
hills. At the same time, I must always 
be glad to get ideas from them. 

In my own experiences as a school- 
man in Michigan, I recall my techniques 
that proved valuable in building better 
relations for the school. In one city, 
teachers elected not only to know their 
students but know the student’s back- 
ground. They visited the homes, and 
teachers soon found themselves invited 
to the homes of their children for an 
evening or dinner. Thus, they became 
acquainted with the whole family. 


A Budget with Explanations 

In one of the larger cities in Michi- 
gan, following the approval of the 
budget, we submitted ic to the biggest 
industrial taxpayers in the city for their 
approval. A series of simply worded 
bulletins explaining the work of the 
schools was distributed to the homes. 
Thus, industry and the home had an 
opportunity to understand the needs 
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and accomplishments of the schools be- 
fore they were asked to finance the bill. 

A house organ, in one instance, for 
teachers and custodians was sent to tax- 
payers as well—thus letting the outside 
on the inside of school business. Then, 
too, we stepped up the human interest 
appeal and readability of annual reports. 
Colored pictures were used because the 
world is not a black and white world. 
Student demonstrations, hobby shows, 
and exhibits became a real part of the 
work and program for appreciation of 
the PTA. School buildings were made 
wide open seven days a week or at 
least six so that the public could use 
them when the schools were through 


with them for the day. 


We decided that school play programs 
need not be filled with advertising, but 
rather with interesting information 
about the schools. In one case, a school 
issued 700 play programs for the public 
and found 600 of them in the auditori- 
um after the show. They improved 
the appearance of the program, added 
color, took out the advertising, and in- 
serted interesting data about the schools 
and on the next performance found 100 
programs on the floor and 600 taken 
home. 


The Outside In 

We invited laymen to come to the 
school and talk with the students about 
professions, thus bringing the outside 
in. We encouraged every school to 
have a newspaper of some type and one 
that did develop a pleasing attitude 
among parents. We cooperated with 
the local press and we participated in 
paid advertising of school programs and 
athletic events rather than having post- 
ers made in the school and literally stuck 
in show windows. 

Student demonstrations before the 
Chaniber of Commerce banquet and 
other community-wide activities proved 
to be popular and interpretative. 


It seems to me that schools today 
must work out a plan for their own 
community based upon all the modern 
techniques—all the agents and all the 
agencies—emphasizing quality rather 
than quantity. In this newer role, 
schools should not beg, but rather sell 
their own wares on the basis of the 
service that the schools can render to 
the community and not on what the 


public owes the schools. It seems to me 
that this means a more careful selection 
of teachers and administrators. It means 
better salaries, but how are we going to 
get better salaries until we have con- 
vinced the public that we are worth 
more than we are now getting. 


Lessons with Social Significance 

We must have no cover-up policies. 
The public schools of the world con- 
stitute the foremost line of defense 
against social and economic ills. Atti- 
tudes of the coming generation are de- 
veloped by the schools. Lessons of only 
slight social significance must be thrown 
away and there must be substituted 
some thought along the great social and 
economic problems now facing the 
world. If the educational system of the 
world cannot develop solutions for these 
problems, then all of the money being 
spent in them will be to no avail for 
the world will not have been made a 
better place in which to live. 

Dilemmas like those in which we now 
find ourselves would not exist if edu- 
cation in the past had been fully func- 
tioning. It is time for educators every- 
where to stop tinkering with minor 
matters in the curriculum. Stop worry- 
ing about 6-6 or 6-3-3 or 6-2-4 plans or 
some other administrative device and 
direct attention to the serious affairs 
confronting the world. 

Many parents think of modern schools 
in terms of what they, themselves, ex- 
perienced years ago. They recall the 
many utterly foolish things demanded 
of them and they assume the present- 
day education is the same. Couple with 
this the peculiar demands made on the 
children and there appears a double 
reason to criticize unless school admin- 
istrators take the public into their con- 
fidence and tell them the whole story 
in terms that readily can be understood. 
Let’s open the finance books to inspec- 
tion of the general public, let’s forget 
politics. As school executives, let’s adopt 
a wide-open, factual, continuing infor- 
mational program of telling the public 
the whole story. Let’s dare to oppose a 
school board politically inclined and 
let’s stand by our professional ideals for 
the sake of the children and the future 
of democracy. It’s our job now to 
“Make Way for Tomorrow.” 
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CITIZENSHIP WEEK OBSERVANCE 
MAY 11 to 19 
Citizenship Day, May 19 


Racuet S. Turner, 
NEA Citizenship Committee for Pennsylvania, Wormleysburg 


“Differences and divisions between the races are perpetuated by what each fails to 
learn about the other, and are accentuated by their separation.”—Roi Ottley, New 


World A-Comin’ 


Last year according to reports re- 
ceived by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service, “I Am An Ameri- 
can” Day was observed in 276 com- 
munities in fifty-four Pennsylvania 
counties with an attendance of 266,483. 
Seventy-one communities reported civic 
programs held in the schools and sixty 
communities reported city-wide school 
programs. 

School Observances—1945 

In Philadelphia a joint city admin- 
istration and public school “I Am An 
American” Day committee sponsored 
five neighborhood programs and one 
central program. The neighborhood 
programs were held in high schools, 
each with its own neighborhood com- 
mittee cooperating. A central recogni- 
tion program was held in Independence 
Square. The opening part of this pro- 
gram, featured by the ringing of the 
Liberty Bell, was broadcast to each of 
the high schools. 

In York all the junior high schools 
held “I Am An American” assembly 
programs. 

In Easton 3,000 people attended a 
community program with community 
singing and music by school groups. 

In Lewistown the local radio station 
made a special broadcast interpreting 
“IT Am An American” Day. The junior 
department of the Lewistown High 
School gave a special “I Am An Ameri- 
can” assembly program. 


Democracy in the Community 

Later last year in November the State 
Teachers College at Shippensburg hon- 
ored students who had attained voting 
age during the year. 

Such recognition services for new 
citizens and new voters are increasing 
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in Pennsylvania each year and give op- 
portunity for all citizens to consider 
thoughtfully the task of living in ac- 
cordance with the ideals for which 
America stands and of making each 
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Pa. Dept. of Commerce Photo 
Independence Hall 
community a better example of these 
ideals in action. 
It is natural that we who are teach- 
concerned especially as to 
whether we are developing in young 


ers are 


Americans attitudes consistent with de- 
mocratic living both in our classes and 


in situations that arise from day to day 
which if properly handled give each 
pupil opportunity to think for himself 
and act with others for the welfare of 
all. Social growth can often be devel- 
oped in an entire group by wise use 
of a casual opportunity. But the prin- 
ciples of good citizenship are as much 
a part of the curriculum as of extra- 
curricular activities and chance situa- 
tions. 

Springfield’s Education for Citizenship 

Every administrator, supervisor, 
teacher, and parent interested in educa- 
tion for better citizenship will find 
much for consideration and help in 
“The Story of the Springfield Plan” 
by Clarence I. Chatto and Alice L. Hal- 
ligan of the Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Public Schools. 

Such a project of the community and 
its public schools in education for citi 
zenship cannot be superimposed upon 
another community. The product of 
five years of patient groundwork of 
community and teachers including in 
service workshops and training courses 
and the development of a truly demo- 
cratic public school system are evidenced 
in Springfield’s education for citizen- 
ship program. Springfield teachers 
have a single salary schedule and the 
administrators have freedom from pres- 
sure in the selection of teachers. 

The authors point out that with such 
a background in five years supervisors, 
principals, and teachers of the Spring- 
field elementary schools have developed 
the following definite objectives as 
fundamental to their teaching philoso- 


phy: 





1The Story of the Springfield Plan. By 
Clarence I. Chatto and Alice L. ———— 
1945. 201 pp. Barnes & Noble, Inc. New 
York 3. 


The President in the White House forty years from now, 
The congressmen at their desks making the laws 


Governors and mayors and officials, 


Teachers in schoolrooms and parents in the homes, 


Workers in factories and on the farms, 


Clergymen, doctors, lawyers, businessmen, 
And all the host of people who are America, 


Today are children going to school. 


The America of tomorrow is theirs, not ours, 


But we can help them build it. 


From “The World is Full of Voices” a radio play by Clarence Chatto, Curriculum 
Director of the Springfield, Massachusetts, Public Schools. 
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1. The development of the individual. 
To bring to every child the fullest 
possible expression of his powers 
and talents, the opportunity to be- 
come a personality, the establish- 
ment of physical-mental-emotional 
health standards, growth in the 
ability to think, to make decisions, 
and to distinguish between facts 
and opinions. 


2. The development of the art of liv- 
ing, learning, working, and think- 
ing together. To bring to every 
child respect for all persons, for the 
inherent dignity and worth that 
are their birthright—in a democra- 
cy; experience in wholesome and 
natural relationships with children 
of different races, nationalities, and 
religions; friendly association with 
children of private and parochial 
schools; opportunity to bear a share 
of responsibility for the welfare of 
the class and the school; experience 
in discussion and group thinking; 
opportunity to exercise leadership 
and to follow intelligently as well 
as to lead; the development of de- 
sirable social behavior: courtesy, 
consideration, thoughtfulness. 


3.The development of community 
thinking. ‘To bring to every child 
a knowledge of the community, 
obtained wherever possible by first- 
hand observation; understanding 
through study and observation of 
the part played in the community 
by men and women of different 
occupations; participation in com- 
munity service; the custom of using 
individual talents for the common 


good. 


4. The development of national think- 
ing. To bring to every child an 
understanding of the story of 
America through elementary  stu- 
dies in United States History; a 
first conception of the roots of the 
American way of life; and appre- 
ciation of what it means to be an 
American. 


5.The development of international 
thinking. ‘To bring to every child 
the beginnings of an understanding 
of other countries and their people 
through a study of the nationality 
groups in the community and of 
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the life of children in other lands; 
a knowledge of changing world 
geography and its relation to demo- 
cratic worldwide fellowship. 


In the high school prejudice may be 
analyzed, propaganda may be studied, 
and the force of public opinion illus- 
trated—all this is important. In de- 
veloping units of work in such areas, 
Springfield’s secondary schools employ 
the Junior Town Meeting method, 
based upon the New England Town 
Meeting procedure. But the founda- 
tion of good citizenship is laid through 
the realization in the elementary grades 
of such objectives as those listed in the 
Springfield Plan. 


Equal Rights for All 


Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent of 
the schools of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
urges more planning in the curriculum 
for the purpose of attacking problems 
through intercultural education. A 
faculty committee at Battle Creek is 
studying problems in intercultural edu- 
cation in order to promote teaching of 
units at all grade levels which will 
further inter-group understanding, ap- 
preciation of special contributions of 
minority groups, recognition of equal 
rights for all, research into questions of 
discrimination, bigotry, and prejudice. 
The school staff questions the wisdom 
of segregating according to race and 
creed Scouting, Camp Fire, and Blue 
Bird groups. 

Mr. Alland in his book “American 
Counterpoint,” illustrates with delight 
how straight thinking can combat prej- 
udice in the life of an eleven-year-old 
boy. The boy talks to his father—“To- 
day Peter told me that Murphy said he 
doesn’t like me because I’m a Russian, 
and all Russians are Jews. I went up 
to Murphy and told him I didn’t like 
him either. He was embarrassed and 
said, ‘Why Alex?’ I said, ‘Murphy, it 
isn’t because you are Irish or because 
I don’t like you 
because you are a stinker!’” 


you are a Catholic. 


Research data on the emotional re- 
sponses called prejudices indicate that 
they are built up, from the earliest 
years onward.® As the child grows he 
senses the taboos. If ideals and prac- 





2American Counterpoint. By Alexander 
Alland. 1943. 158 pp. The John Day Com- 
pany, New York. 


tices of democracy have not been es- 
tablished by the time a child is twelve 
years old it will be difficult to develop 


them later. Responsibility rests with 
the school, the home, and the com- 
munity for developing appreciations of 
cultures and accomplishments of min- 
ority groups and people in other coun- 
tries. 


Ready for the Polls 


What will the Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights mean to young America 
during this decade 1946-1956 which is 
bound to be a crucial period in United 
States history? Will it be a lifeless 
document found in fine print at the 
back of a United States History to be 
venerated as historic literature, or will 
it be a live and valuable instrument? 
Listening to Pennsylvania’s high school 
contestants in the American Legion 
oratorical contest this spring I felt re- 
newed confidence. These American 
boys and girls were discussing the Con- 
stitution as it bears upon the problems 
that impinge upon us from all sides— 
industrial crises resulting in strikes, 
mass picketing; the rights of labor to 
collective bargaining; dissensions arising 
from intolerance and prejudice; the fal- 
lacy of a philosophy of superior races; 
our rights as citizens of the United 
States to freedom of speech and freedom 
of worship. 

If in the period between high school 
graduation and adult citizenship we can 
keep these young people alert and ready 
to go to the polls with the same intelli- 
gent interest in the United States gov- 
ernment that these Pennsylvania con- 
testants exhibited, we need not be ap- 
prehensive of the Decisive Decade. 


Schools and communities must face 
their responsibility to the children of 
the nation who during the. last half of 
this century will have their opportunity 
to shape America into a land worthy 
of “the Noble Free.” 


>. 


The University of Pittsburgh an- 
nounces a four-year tuition scholarship 
to the most promising high school writer 
discovered through Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 





8 One America. By Francis J. Brown, Con- 
sultant, American Council on Education, and 
Joseph Slabely Roueck, Hofstra College. 
1945. 717 pp. Prentice Hall, Inc. 
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THE DESTINY OF EDUCATION 


A. N. ADDLEMAN 
Supervising Principal, Turtle Creek 


The Attributes of aGreat Teacher Are Not 
Just Accidental Incidents 


HE very strong influence of scho- 
lastic education in the life of a 
human being places our schools in a 
most vital situation in the course of 
modern civilization. Many outstand- 
ing thinkers down through the ages 
have declared that their very existence 
depended upon the extent and value of 
the educational program among the 
people, or at least among the leaders 
of the people. This declaration of the 
great thinkers has proven to be true 
in one period of history after another. 
The philosopher of today has more log- 
ic for this declaration (the destiny of 
man depends upon education) than ever 
before, because our society has become 
strongly interdependent, complex, tech- 
nological, competitive, and materialistic. 
The recent strike threat of the Du- 
quesne Light Company Employes in 
the city of Pittsburgh demonstrated to 
a very small degree the vastness of our 
social problem. Human existence and 
human welfare do depend upon edu- 
cation if education assists the individual 
to understand and live the best ways of 
life, and this is the only logical pur- 
pose for education. Now, upon what 
does the destiny of worthy education 
depend? 
Attributes of a Great Teacher 
In the past many philosophers and 
psychologists of education have devel- 
oped numerous theories, policies, pro- 
grams, and procedures for the educa- 
tional growth of human beings. One 
educator has emphasized methods; an- 
other, science in education; and yet other 
fields of Endless other 
phases of the educational program have 
received profound consideration, but 
the power and results of all education 
depend upon the worthiness of the 
teacher. History has revealed that the 
great educational achievements of the 
past have depended strongly upon the 


instruction. 
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teacher. Good examples of this truth 
are Christ, Socrates, Aristotle, Horace 
Mann, John Dewey, and the best edu- 
cators in any school system today. These 
great teachers gave in their day and give 
in our day life to the instruction of 
human beings. Now, what are the at- 
tributes of a great teacher? The at- 
tributes of a great teacher are not just 
accidental incidents but great develop 
Let 


us now consider certain attributes of 


ments in the life of an individual. 


a great teacher. 
A Great Teacher. is Ethical 


The first requisite of professional 
ethics is professional dignity. Dignity 
evolves from self-control and construc- 
Many times a teacher in 
the course of events will meet prob- 
lems that deeply stir his disappoint- 
ment, anger, hate, and personal desires. 
In these many situations he will give 
himself over to strong emotions unless 
he has experienced a proper program 
of growth in his course of life. He 
will become extremely angry, he will 
grow bitter, he will develop hate, and 
he will participate in conduct marked 
with selfishness, disrespect, and injury 
to his antagonist. The individual who 
can avert the influences of thoughtless 
and destructive emotions is truly an edu- 
cated person. 

Further, the individual who can re- 
main courteous, honest, kind, and pur- 
poseful in the presence of selfish, de- 
ceitful, and destructive antagonists has 


tive conduct. 


the marks of dignity. The person who . 


can disagree in a spirit of give-and- 
take and without descending to the tac- 
tics of the unworthy antagonists is in- 
deed dignified and truly educated. The 
individual who makes constructive re- 
marks and continuously conducts him- 
self in a constructive manner in his 
daily associations is again genuinely 
dignified and educated. The teachings 


of Christ provide patterns which stimu- 
late human dignity: “Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them which hate you”; 
“Return good for evil”; “Bless them 
that curse you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you”; and simi- 
lar other commands. These rules of 
life are strong in meaning and even 
stronger in the execution of them. These 
are rules. by which Christ lived and 
died. These are the rules which gave 
Him such dignity that good men and 
women will worship Him throughout 
the ages. Finally, these are the same 
rules that will give us dignity and 
serve as an excellent code of ethics if 
we truly establish them in our lives. 


A Great Teacher is Scientific 


Any teacher who desires to be worthy 
must continuously search for the exact 
truth in every phase of life. Christ 
taught, “And ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” 
The eternal search for the truth of all 
things is the eternal search for the sci- 
ence of all things. In the profession 


of education the great teacher will 
search for the true and scientific pro- 
cedures in his relations with young 
people. He will not be guided by emo 
tion anc reckless opinion in his con- 
This wholesome 


clusions and actions. 











achievement will require endless study, 
investigation, and experimentation by 
the teacher in methods of instruction, 
subject material, the psychology of 
human relations, human abilities, and 
human personality. The great teacher 
will continuously search for a scientific 
knowledge and understanding of the 
whole universe. He most certainly will 
not shy away from professional discus- 
sions and meetings. He most certainly 
will not devote all of his time and energy 
to “more money.” The great teacher 
will not be forced into a scientific study 
of his work, but rather he will volun- 
tarily blaze new paths in his profession. 

Beyond scientific knowledge and un- 
derstanding in the education of our 
youth the great teacher will put his 
scientific findings into execution. The 
execution of scientific findings in the 
conduct of human beings is not at all 
times easy. This accomplishment often 
requires extreme patience, perseverance, 
courage, and intuition. What value 
would the atomic bomb have been if 
the scientists had stopped with their 
scientific knowledge and _ understand- 
ing? The scientific construction and 
use of the atomic bomb brought the 
quick end of a terrible war. Great 
teachers must scientifically use scientific 
professional knowledge and understand- 
ing or else they must remain idle dream- 
ers. This desired situation forces the 
great teacher to break with routine, 
complacency, and obsolescent practices. 
The great teacher will be so scientific 
in his work that he will not remain at 
all times a century behind the modern 
course of social events. 


A Great Teacher is Purposeful 

A leader in human affairs must know 
the sacred purposes of human beings. 
Many unfortunate human beings in 
these modern times have concluded that 
all values in human life are of a ma- 
terialistic mature. These individuals 
grow weary in search for financial 
wealth, property holdings, luxuries, and 
endless other material substances. The 
physical needs of human beings are in 
greater numbers today and demand 
more consideration than ever before. 
We naturally should devote a share of 
our time and cnergy to our physical 
needs and the physical needs of our 
dependents. The spiritual and moral 
needs of human beings, however, are 


far more important than physical needs 
and should receive their due considera- 
tion. In the book of Ecclesiastes we 
read, “Fear (love) God and keep his 
commandments; for this is the whole 
duty of man.” Later, Christ defined 
the commandments of God when He 
taught, “And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength; this is the first 
commandment. And the second is like, 
namely this, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. There is none other 
commandment greater than these.” 
Thus, we realize the great and sacred 
purpose of human beings in the course 
of life. 


A great teacher will ever work to 


ennoble and elevate human beings even 
though he may meet with disappoint- 
ment, heartaches, failure, opposition, 
and even abuse. The great teachers in 
all the ages of civilization have gone 
forth with the zest of noble purposes 
and have accomplished noble deeds in 
the lives of human beings. The noble 
purpose gave them power, achievement, 
and happiness under any and all cir- 
cumstances. 


Conclusion 


Modern circumstances throughout 
every part of the world cry out for great 
teachers. Let us strive to meet this 
challenge with great teachers and thus 
assure the destiny of education as well 
as the destiny of civilization. 


FIRST CONSERVATION EDUCATION 
LABORATORY FOR TEACHERS 


Henry Kionower, Director, Teacher Education and Certification 
Executive Director, Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers 


EACHER education takes another 
eo forward. The first Conserva- 
tion Education Laboratory for Teach- 
ers will be held this summer under the 
sponsorship of the Pennsylvania State 
College. Two sessions of the Labora- 
tory will be conducted during the main 
summer session. ‘The first session be- 
gins Monday, July 1, 1946, and con- 
tinues until Saturday, July 20. ‘the 
second session opens Monday, July 22, 
and runs until Saturday, August 10. 
There will be morning, afternoon, and 
evening periods of instruction in each 
session. 

The aim and purpose of the Labora- 
tory will be to obtain information from 
firsthand observation of the natural re- 
sources in the Commonwealth, to un- 
derstand the interrelationship of the 
natural resources, and to acquire a 
knowledge of the need for preservation, 
reclamation, and management of the 
natural resources for the continued wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth. Study will 
be given to the efficient and practical 
methods of correlation of the various 
conservation programs to actual and 
present-day teaching situations in the 
classrooms of the public schools. To 
accomplish these objectives, every effort 


will be made to visualize how conserva- 
tion of natural resources must be in- 
cluded with community life and state 
planning. Opportunities will be pro- 
vided for teachers to share these ex- 
periences cooperatively in a situation 
where facilities are readily available for 
field observation. In other words, the 
entire experiment will afford a coopera- 
tive opportunity for teachers to approach 
the study of conservation in its various 
phases. 

Teachers enrolled in the Laboratory 
will spend a greater part of their time 
in the field. Consultants will be avail- 
able in such phases of conservation as 
pond exploring, stream life, fisheries, 
water pollution, wild flowers and weeds, 
edible plants, soil management and con- 
servation, plant succession, topography, 
weather and climate, trees and shrubs, 
rocks and minerals, game laws, and 
State planning. 

Evenings will be spent in examining 
visual aids and literature and in work- 
ing under the supervision of consultants 
in ‘elementary or secondary fields of edu- 
cation. Students will thus acquire a back- 
ground for understanding the conserva- 
tion of natural resources and will form- 
ulate definite, detailed plans for bring- 
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ing a knowledge of conservation prac- 
tices into their classrooms—not as an 
additional subject to be taught, but as 
an aid to subjects already in the cur- 
riculum. The Laboratory is a full-time 
program of study, and no other course 
in the summer sessions may be sched- 
uled concurrently. 

The instructional staff will consist of 
consultants from ‘The Pennsylvania 
State College and from state and na- 
tional private and government agencies 
interested in conservation. Instruction 
will be given that is useful in helping 
teachers to organize conservation ma- 
terials and experiences for use by chil- 
dren on either the elementary or sec- 
ondary school levels. 

Informal discussions among students 
and faculty, a carefully selected library 
of conservation education literature, the 
museum facilities of the College, and 
visual aids including slides, film strips, 
and motion pictures will supplement 
the lectures. Teachers will also become 
familiar with visual aids source ma- 
terials for use in their local communi- 
ties. The basis of instruction will be 
firsthand experience. 

For work satisfactorily completed in 
the Laboratory, three college credits will 
be granted to those who desire such 
credit. The credit so earned may be 
applied toward an undergraduate or 
advanced degree in a curriculum im 
which the course is permitted as an 
elective, or it may also be used in satis- 
faction of credit requirements for the ap- 
propriate teaching certificate issued by 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Numerous have co- 
operated in the establishment of the 
Pennsylvania Conservation Education 
Laboratory for Teachers through provid- 
ing consultants, instructional staff, or 
The project was 


organizations 


financial assistance. 
originally suggested by the State-wide 
Advisory Committee of which Mrs. J. 
Charles Runk, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Gardens of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Wom- 
Participating 
organizations include the Department 
of Public Instruction, Department of 
Forests and Waters, Department of 


en’s Clubs, is chairman. 


_ Agriculture, State Planning Board, State 
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Game Commission, State Fish Commis- 
sion, and the Department of Mines. 

Among other agencies concerned with 
the field of conservation of natural re- 
sources who have been instrumental in 
developing the Laboratory project are 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, Izaak Walton 
League, Conservation Council of Penn- 
sylvania, Pennsylvania State Roadside 
Council, Pennsylvania Conservation 
Committee, Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania, and Friends of the Land. 
The United States Soil Conservation 
Service and the United States Forestry 
Service have offered consultative serv- 
ice. The Schools of Agriculture, Edu- 
cation, and Mineral Industries at The 
Pennsylvania State College will provide 
much of the instruction. 

A brochure fully describing living 
accommodations, scholarships, admis- 
sion requirements, expenses, et cetera, 
may be obtained by writing to George 
J. Free, in charge of the Pennsylvania 
Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers, Room 311 Burrowes Build- 
ing, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College. 


—_—o————— 


Travel Service of NEA 


The Division of Travel Service of the 
National Education Association has an- 
nounced that its program for the com- 
ing summer will include Regional Va- 
cation Centers in the Southwest and 
the Smoky Mountains. In New Mexico 
at the Frijoles Canyon Lodge in Ban- 
delier National Monument Park, which 
is located about 45 miles northwest of 
Sante Fe at an altitude of 6085 feet. 
In North Carolina, Fryemont Inn, over- 
looking the town of Bryson City on 
the edge of Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, will be operated for four 
two-week periods from July 1 to Au- 
gust 25. 

Final details, prices, and application 
blanks may be obtained by writing Paul 
H. Kinsel, Director, Division of Travel 
Service, National Education ‘Association, 
1201—16th Street NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. Reservations will be accepted 
in the order of receipt of completed 
application accompanied by $15 deposit. 





Libérty Bell 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


Philadelphia has been selected as 
the site of a National Conference on 
Citizenship to be held May 17-19, 1946. 
This meeting is being sponsored by 
the National Education Association 
through its Citizenship Committee, with 
the advice and cooperation of mem- 
bers of the U. S. Department of Justice 
and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. Harlan F. Stone, Chief 
Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
has accepted the honorary chairman- 
ship of the meeting, and several of our 
most outstanding citizens are being 
asked to serve as honorary sponsors. 
About 150 organizations will partici- 
pate in the conference. 

One of the final actions of the con- 
ference will take place in the Declara- 
tion Chamber of Independence Hall. 
The climax of the assembly will be on 
Sunday, May 19, when a special dra- 
matic observance of National Citizen- 
ship Day will be held in Independence 
Square with ceremonies around the 


Liberty Bell. 





Books about Guatemala 

Nora B. Thompson of Lower Merion 
Senior High School, Ardmore, has pub- 
lished a booklet “Bibliography of Books 
in English about Guatemala.” Dr. 
Thompson prepared this booklet during 
her sabbatical leave in Guatemala, and 
it has been checked against the Con- 
gressional Library Catalog. She will 
send it free if the request is accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 
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Educatioual Tuterests 


The President's Diary 


March 15, 1946 


One of the delightful experiences of 
the month was a trip to State Teachers 
College, California, to participate in the 
Induction Ceremony of Pennsylvania 
Chapter No. 14 of F. T. A. Robert M. 
Steele, president of the College, pre- 
sided. The Future Teachers’ Pledge 
was administered by Raymond C. Web- 
ster. Meyers B. Horner welcomed this 
group into the Western Convention Dis- 
trict, PSEA. The President is glad that 
this group is choosing teaching as a 
profession. The annual infusion of new 
blood is good for our profession and 
for our Association. The President like- 
wise enjoyed her afternoon visit with 
the teachers and children in the labora- 
tory school. Dr. Horner drove us to 
Washington where we transferred to 
Mr. Braden’s car for the President’s 
first trip over the beautiful Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. 


March 16, 1946 

This was another busy day at PSEA 
Headquarters. The Committee on Local 
Branches held its meeting in the first 
floor conference room. The Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association was as- 
signed to a similar room on the second 
floor. M. Elizabeth Matthews, Assistant 
Editor, graciously allowed the use of her 
office for the meeting of the Public Re- 
lations Committee. The President is con- 
stantly impressed with the enthusiasm 
and interest with which our many com- 
mittees are working. 


March 23, 1946 

The Committee on Legislation met in 
Harrisburg with Paul S. Christman, 
chairman, presiding. So widespread are 
the problems being considered that a 
number of subcommittees have been 
formed to study specific areas. This com- 
mittee like all others of the Association 
welcomes suggestions from local branch 
leaders and from our members. 


March 28, 1946 

In the afternoon, the PSEA, through 
its President, joined with the NEA in 
presenting statements in support of the 
program of the local branch, Philadel- 
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phia Teachers Association, at a meeting 
of the Special Salary Committee of the 
Philadelphia Board of Public Education. 

In the evening the General Meeting 
of the Southeastern Convention District 
was held in Irvine Auditorium, Phila- 
delphia, with Raymond T. Bramall, 
president, presiding. John M. Fogg, 
Jr., vice-provost, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Francis B. Haas, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; and your President 
brought greetings. Marion Hargrove 
of “See Here, Private Hargrove” fame 
was the speaker of the evening. 


March 29, 1946 

We enjoyed the complete informality 
of the luncheon of the Montgomery 
County Local Branch, PSEA, which 
was held in the Christian Association, 
Philadelphia. After the luncheon we 
joined the group in listening to the 
inspirational messages of Harvey E. 
Gayman, Executive Secretary, PSEA, 
and E. O. Melby, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University. Robert 
P. Clemmer, president, presided at both 
meetings. 

At the four o’clock meeting Raymond 
T. Bramall, president, Classroom Teach- 
ers in Secondary Education, PSEA, 
presented as his speakers: Mary Titus, 
regional director, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA; Mabel Stude- 
baker, teacher, Erie; and your Presi- 
dent. The discussion centered itself 
about the question of the professional 
leadership responsibility of classroom 
teachers. After the meeting we joined 
the officers of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District at a dinner in honor of Miss 
Titus and Miss Studebaker. 

April 4, 1946 

It was our privilege to present the 
Honorable Fred P. Hare, Jr., to the 
members of the Philadelphia Teachers 


Association. 
April 5, 1946 

The destination was Indiana, to attend 
the meeting of the Central-Western 


Convention District. Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster met the train at Tyrone. From 


this point we cut back across the 
country to visit our good friends, Hon- 
orable and Mrs. D. Raymond Sollen- 
berger. All of our former visits with 
Solly have been in the General As 
sembly. It was a pleasure to see the 
jovial Chairman of the House Education 
Committee in his role as principal of 
the Williamsburg High School. 


J. M. Uhler, president, State Teachers 
College, Indiana; Ralph B. Beard, con- 
ference chairman; and John Gerhardt, 
president, Central-Western Convention 
District, extended a most cordial wel- 
come upon our arrival at the college. 
The speaker of the dinner session, Mrs. 
John M. Phillips, who has served as a 
member of the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education and as president of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs of Pennsyl- 
vania, completely captivated her audi- 
Mr. Gerhardt presided at the 
evening session at which time we 
brought greetings from PSEA. Un- 
fortunately, our schedule did not per- 
mit our hearing the address delivered 
by Leslie Pinckney Hill, president, State 
Teachers College, Cheyney. 


April 6, 1946 

Meetings of the Retirement Problems 
Committee and of the PENNsYLVANIA 
ScHoot JournaL Committee were held 
at PSEA Headquarters. 
April 10, 1946 

‘The President returned to the west- 
ern part of the State to share with 
Isabel Epley, W. Lee Gilmore, William 
A. Yeager, William E. Beyers, M. B. 
Horner, and H. E. Gayman in bringing 
greetings to the Allegheny County 
Principals’ Round Table at their an- 
nual professional meeting. By our pres- 
ence we were privileged to honor Presi- 
dent F. L. Schlagle of the NEA who 
told of his experiences at San Francisco 


and London. 
April 11, 1946 


Pleasant companions and unusual ex- 
periences marked the trip between Pitts- 
burgh and Downingtown where a 
testimonial dinner was given in honor 
of the legislators of Chester County by 
the Chester County Branch, PSEA. A 
message from Governor Edward Mar- 


ence. 
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tin was brought to the group by Senator 
George B. Scarlett. Fred P. Hare, Jr., 
in his usual eloquent manner, delivered 
the principal address of the evening. 
The President was happy to attend this 
dinner because she believes that the 
teachers, the parents, the school direc- 
tors, and the legislators share a com- 
mon objective in that all groups want 
the best possible schools for the chil- 
dren and youth of Pennsylvania. 


April 12, 1946 

It was our rare privilege to join with 
a group of his associates in honoring 
one of the most colorful figures among 
educators. Alvin F. 
Kemp, after fifty years of service in 
various positions, is retiring as super- 
intendent of Berks County. Vigorous 
singing and occasional pranks character- 
ized the evening which was appropri- 
ately termed “The Alvin F. Kemp 
Night of Fun.” Of a more serious 
nature was the presentation by his 
friends of a Life Membership in PSEA. 


Pennsylvania 


April 13, 1946 

In its fourth meeting the Executive 
Council continued to give effective lead- 
ership to the affairs of the Association. 


April 15, 1946 

This date was reserved for a dinner 
meeting of the Shenandoah Branch, 
PSEA. Agnes Campbell, president, 
under whose capable leadership a strong 
Local Branch has been developed, met 
the train at Pottsville. 

The table was colorfully decorated 
with flowers and place cards. 

Members of civic organizations, of- 
ficials of the school district, Representa- 
tive Gus Wachhaus and Senator Paul 
L. Wagner were among those present. 

The President returned home with 
pleasant memories of a very enjoyable 
evening. 

* * @# 
This is the last issue of the PENNsyL- 
VANIA ScHooL JouRNAL until September. 
Through this column we should like 
to express our best wishes for a pleasant 
and restful vacation. 


—Cathleen M. Champlin. 





Unless we are careful, we may teach 
as we were taught—not as we were 
taught to teach—Edgar Dale 
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NEA Convention 


to Meet at Buffalo 


HE eighty-third annual meeting of 
the National Education Association 
will be held in Buffalo, July 1-6, 1946. 
Because of housing conditions and other 
restrictions, the meetings will be limited 
to department and business sessions. 
The schedule of meetings as announced 
by the NEA is as follows: 
Monday, July 1 
All day—Board of Directors 
Afternoon and evening—Meetings 
of Departments 
Tuesday, July 2 
Afternoon—Open meetings of Com- 
mittees and Commissions 
Evening—Meetings of State Dele- 
gations 
Wednesday, July 3 
Morning and afternoon—Business 
Sessions of Representative As- 
sembly 
Evening—General Assembly 
Thursday, July 4 
Morning and afternoon—Business 
Sessions of Representative As- 
sembly 
Evening—General Assembly 
Friday, July 5 
Morning and afternoon—Business 
Sessions of Representative As- 
sembly 
Evening—General Assembly 
Saturday, July 6 
Morning—New Board of Directors 
Morning and afternoon—Meetings 
of Presidents and Secretaries of 
State and Local Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations. 


PSEA Headquarters 

PSEA headquarters will be main- 
tained at Hotel Statler, Room 310. 
PSEA delegates will be forwarded, as 
soon as available, such information as 
they will need to participate actively in 
proceedings of the Representative As- 
sembly. 

Amendments to the by-laws that are 
to be considered by the convention ap- 
pear on page 216 of the April NEA 
Journal. Each delegate will receive, 
also, prior to the convention a packet of 
material from NEA Headquarters. 

The meeting of the Pennsylvania 
delegation will be held on Tuesday 
evening, July 2, in the Iroquois Room 
of the Hotel Statler. 


Conferences on 
Elementary Education 
and UNESCO 


According to plans when the JouRNAL 
went to press on April 15, the PSEA 
and the NEA had arranged for con- 
ferences to be held in each of the nine 
convention districts from April 25 to 
May 7. These conferences, which would 
divide discussions between elementary 
education and UNESCO, were arranged 
with the cooperation of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA and 
the Department of State. 

The schedule of meetings follows: 

April 25, York. 

April 26, Reading. 

April 29, Wilkes-Barre. 

April 30, Lock Haven. 

May 1, New Castle. 

May 2, Erie. 

May 3, Johnstown. 

May 6, Pittsburgh. 

May 7, Philadelphia. 


> 


Local Branch Workshop 
at Penn State 


A conference especially adapted for 
Presidents of Local Branches and leaders 
of the PSEA will be held Thursday 
evening, August 1, and Friday, August 
2, at State College following adjourn- 
ment of the regular Superintendents’ 
Conference. 

The Thursday evening meeting will 
be a program that will be general and 
spiritual in nature. 

Friday will be devoted to a series of 
workshops and discussion groups deal- 
ing with many of the problems of the 
Local Branches including such as pub- 
lications, legislative, handbooks, and 
other projects. 

This conference is a new development 
in the expanding program of the PSEA. 
It is sponsored by the Executive Council 
and the Committee on Local Branches of 
the PSEA with the cooperation of the 
Pennsylvania State College School of 
Education. 

sceatehiatipibitin 


Bucknett University has received a 
gift of $200,000 towards the building 
of a new library. The gift brings the 
library fund to $375,000. It is estimated 
that $500,000 will be needed for the 
building, which is to be Bucknell’s first 
postwar building project. 
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Superintendents’ 
Conference to Discuss 


Good School Practices 

“Good Schools on Parade” is the 
theme chosen for the twenty-third an- 
nual Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals to be held at The Pennsyl- 
vania State College on July 30, 31, and 
August 1. Each of the five sessions 
will consider a topic centered around a 
discussion of Good School Practices in 
Meeting the Needs of the Returning 
Veteran, Effective Guidance Program, 
Curriculum Planning, Use of Schools in 
the Education of Adults and Out-of- 
School Youth, and Meeting the Fiscal 
Needs of School Districts. In addition, 
the general session to be held on Tues- 
day evening, July 30, will bring to the 
Conference a nationally known speaker 
to discuss a current problem, and 
Wednesday evening, July 31, the annual 
banquet will be held. For each of the 
sessions, a specialist in the field will 
present the outline of each of the topics 
to be discussed, followed by representa- 
tives of two or three school systems 
who will bring to the group practices 
which they have found to be effective 
in each of the areas under considera- 
tion, 

Entertainment features of the Con- 
ference will again include the golf 
tournament, which has been tradition- 
ally sponsored by the Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Salesmen’s Club, as well as a 
program of entertainment for wives of 
superintendents and principals who will 
be in attendance. The tournament will 
be July 30 and 31; the tournament 
breakfast on August 1. Advance reg- 
istrations indicate that a large number 
of school administrators in Pennsylvania 
are making plans to participate. A de- 
tailed program will be ready for publica- 
tion in the near future. 





Temple University 
to Hold Reading Clinic 


The 1946 Annua) Seminar on De- 
velopmental Reading will be conducted 
by the Reading Clinic Staff, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Temple University, 
from June 24 to June 28, inclusive. Lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and discussions 
will be used to develop the central 
theme: Differentiated Developmental 
Reading. 
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Enrolment is limited by advanced 
registration, which must be verified be- 
fore June 12, 1946. For copies of the 
program and other information regard- 
ing this one-week Institute, write to 
Emmett Albert Betts, Reading Clinic, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22. 


a 





Mrs. WESTGATE 


Canton Teacher 
to Retire 


The members of the Canton school 
board, the public school faculty, and 
the citizens take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to Mrs. Nelle Black Westgate, 
a teacher in the Canton public school. 
Ske will retire from the profession in 
May, 1946, after 49 years of successful 
teaching in the Canton schools. 

Mrs. Westgate, only child of Wm. 
Black and Lillian (Minard) Black, was 
born in Canton on April 26, 1876. Her 
father and grandfather were early pio- 
neers of Canton, coming here in 1849 
from Londonderry, Ireland. She at- 
tended the Canton borough school and 
was graduated in the class of 1893. 
Since that time she has attended the 
State Teachers College, Mansfield; Cor- 
nell University; Chautauqua; Woman’s 
National Service School at Washington, 
D. C.; and Belgium University, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. Besides this advanced 
education, she has traveled extensively 
in the United States, having visited 
every state in the union, Canada, Alas- 
ka, Mexico, the West Indies, Europe, 
and the British Isles. Her vast knowl- 
edge of these countries and her tolerant 
feeling for their peoples made her 
classes a source of great interest to all 
who attended them. 


In 1897 she began her teaching ca- 
reer in the sixth grade in Canton and 
for 38 years she taught in the fifth 
or sixth grade. Eleven years ago the 
new system of departmental work was 
instituted in the elementary grades and 
since that time she has taught geog- 
raphy, history, and spelling in grades 
4, 5, and 6. 


en 


Health Workshop 
at Penn State 


The second annual three-week sum- 
mer Health Education Workshop is to 
be held at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, August 12-30, 1946. It is being 
sponsored jointly by the Pennsylvania 
State College, Pennsylvania Department 
of Health, Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction, and United States 
Public Health Service. The first work- 
shop, in the summer of 1945, was con- 
cerned with “The Health Relationships 
between School and Community.” The 
experiences of its participants have led 
the sponsors to plan a second Work- 
shop, in 1946, on the problems faced 
by the elementary school classroom 
teacher, with the theme, “Health Edu- 
cation in the Elementary School.” 

The 1946 Workshop is being divided 
into two sections: (a) Determining the 
Health Needs of the Elementary School 
Child, and (b) Materials and Methods 
of Health Instruction by Classroom 
Teachers. Students will have an op 
portunity to hear and to work with 
such nationally known health education 
experts as Dorothy Nyswander, Erval 
R. Coffey, Mary Spencer, Edward G. 
Wall, Morris Fishbein, and Ralph 
Fisher. They also will work with such 
Pennsylvania experts as Harry W. Weest, 
Herbert Walker, Hubley Owen, EI- 
wood Stitzel, Herbert Glenn, Stanley P. 
Reimann, Dorothy Warner, Blanche C. 
Parker, and others. There will be op- 
portunities for those who are interested 
to work with Leversia Powers, chief of 
elementary education in the Department 
of Public Instruction, on the health sec- 
tion of the General Elementary Course 
of Study. 

For further information on the Work- 
shop write to the Director of the Sum- 
mer Sessions, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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retirement completes a teaching career 
- of 43 years. 
and Mr. Crowther started his activities in 
ifth the local schools in 1905, when he as- 
the sumed the principalship of the high 
was school. During the 41 years of his 
and tenure, Grove City High School has 
-08- grown from a three-year, two-teacher 
des school to a four-year, 38-teacher school; 
from a one-course school with no elec- 
tive subjects to one of four courses with 
37 electives. 
In his resignation to the Board of 
Education, Mr. Crowther proposed four ’ 
. improvements for the continued growth aero . 
‘ tC ke esd ied ieee ast mela 
ol. Grove City (2) A Department of Agriculture. Goes to alee - : 
“s | Principal Retires (3) A Junior High School. (4) A con. Charles E. Chafee, supervising Pily 
-_ a. tinued growth of extra-curricular ac “P* % "e * ee 
ent G. H. Crowther, for 41 years prin- tivities. schools, resigned in April to accept the 
of cipal of Grove City High School, has During his 41 years at Grove City superintendency of the Stratford, Con- 
tes announced his resignation effective at High School, Mr. Crowther taught eRe, schools. Stratford win at 
rk- the close of this high school year. His classes regularly until recently. centiel paces cheat 45 silts a 
on- of New York City. Here Dr. Chaffee 
ips will have 200 employes under his super- 
he CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES vision in a system with over 5200 pupils. 
led EWS of the following changes in county and district superintendencies, as a During the past nine years Dr. Chaf- 
rk- result of elections held on April 9, was received before the JournaL went to fee has been supervising principal at 
ed print on April 15. Downingtown. Previously he served 
om three years as principal and teacher at 
lu- County County Superintendents Succeeds Monroeton, five years as supervising 
BE. Sc otcreenasnanits Newton W. Geiss ......... A. F. Kemp principal at Herndon, and eight years 
ed CH 555k avs ae Sy Ge woe a ccesys C. E. Plasterer as supervising principal at Tremont. 
he ae T. Ellwood Sones ......... F. Glenn Rogers He is a graduate of State Teachers Col- 
101 Cumberland ......... J. Poul Deebieet .......... Ralph Jacoby lege, West Chester, and received his 
ds Huntingdon ......... Poomk Bee ........-.... J. H. Neff doctor of education degree from New 
= eer err Eugene S. Teter .......... A. P. Cope York University in 1939. 
P- eee Bm: FP. Hee... C. W. Lillibridge ° “ 
th ee. ee ere a eee John H. Kunkle Fellowships in 
- Northampton ........ Robert N. Taylor ......... G. A. Grim Health Education 
al Somerset ............ t. © Willie :....-.<-.: Guy N. Hartman Fellowships for one year of graduate 
G. Susquehanna ........ Wayne C. Webster ........ Frank A. Frear study in health education, leading to a 
oh Washington ......... William H. Donaldson ....J. L. Roberts master’s degree in public health, are 
ch WH eas i sxe nes Homer B. Ammerman ....A. H. Howell being offered to qualified men and 
st, women by the U. S. Public Health 
l- District District Superintendents Succeeds Service through funds made available 
P. NE vv osu essen can John D. Anderson ......... Roy W. Wiley by the National Foundation for Infan- 
o ME cA kvcqeunees John S. Cartwright ........ J. W. Potter tile Paralysis. : 
P- ae William H. Clipman, Jr. .. Thomas L. Pollock Application forms may be obtained 
d NE bcsniescvesens David L. Swartz .......... Ralph S. Dewey from the Surgeon General, U. S. Public 
of East Pittsburgh ...... Henry G. Beamer ......... Charles F. Young Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
at Johnstown .......... | ee J. Ernest Wagner Completed forms, accomp anied by two 
- Mt. Lebanon ........ ee eer eer H. V. Herlinger* wwe photograp hs, and official tran- 
e Muhlenberg Twp. ...C. S. Crumbling .......... C. E. Cole script of college credits, and a 500-word 
 & peer Hudson V. Grumbling ....Addison DeFrance (acting) geen of why applicant is interested 
.- eer Clarence M. Long ........ W. Lee Gilmore prlline sant. the field of health educa- 
) Williamsport ........ Paul E. Witmeyer ........ Alvin M. Weaver tion, must be in the hands of the Sur- 
geon General by June 1, 1946. Only 
' *Deceased complete applications will be considered. 
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Welcome news for all schools, libraries and homes! The new post- 
war Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is on the press—soon 
to be released. A wonderful new Compton’s—using the latest 
processes of engraving and printing, recording adjustments 


of the war-torn years, giving a clear understanding of recent 


advances of science. A useful Compton’s—couched in the 
language of every day, stocked with essential information, 
supplemented by maps, lucid diagrams, and fact-telling 
illustrations. A handsome Compton’s—with prewar weight 
paper, new streamlined page design, glorious, true-to-life 
color plates, and a beautiful new cover. An enthralling 


Compton’s that makes learning an adventure! New frien 
of Compton’s will be amazed at the beauty and utility ¢ 
every vivid page. Old friends will rejoice in our achiev 
ment, for this edition represents a greater advance in the 3 
of encyclopedia making and planning than has been possib' 
in any previous ten-year period. 

During the war years government restrictions of manpow 
and paper limited the weight and number of pages that cou 
be printed; yet, during those hard years, Compton’s W 
faithfully revised and brought up to date for every printin 

Those years, however, presented a rare opportunity 
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md been developed. Along with such changes, came the 


ossibMance to revise, expand, and enrich Compton’s in scores 


# ways. New materials were projected and prepared against 
¢ day when restrictions could be removed. The war’s 


s “full speed ahead” from then on. The editors finished 
tir copy, the plates were rushed from the foundry to the 
esses. From these presses will soon emerge the finest 
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Compton’s ever produced. 
Every school, every library, and every home needs this 


invaluable tool of knowledge. This new edition will start 

coming from the press in June. But the demand for Compton's 

has been so great that back orders will consume most of the 

first printing. We urge that you place your order now to be 

sure of an early delivery. No increase in price for the present. 
2 « 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Welfare Committee 
Budgets for Aid 


The Committee on Teacher Welfare 
met at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
April 13, with all members present. 
Edwin C. Broome, chairman, Philadel- 
phia, led the discussions of the commit- 
tee. 

Statistical Data re Welfare Beneficiaries: 
A statistical report with regard to wel- 
fare beneficiaries was presented by the 
secretary. 

‘Welfare Reserve Fund and Budget: The 
total in the Welfare Reserve Fund is 
$15,010 and a balance of $5,149.27 re- 
mains of the budget allocation for 
teacher welfare. 

Proposed Budget for 1946-47: The com- 
mittee was of the opinion that an allo- 
cation of $16,000 would be sufficient for 
teacher welfare for 1946-47. 

Resolution re Liberalized Retirement: 
“The members of the Committee on 
Teacher Welfare “are encountering a 
serious and increasing problem in cases 
of superannuated teachers who have 
only the fixed income of a small pension 
which, because of their age, they are 
unable to extend. A pension which was 
deemed adequate ten years ago is no 
longer adequate because the Federal in- 
come tax is now applied to pensions and 
the cost of living has increased over 25% 
during the last ten years. Therefore, we 
are unanimously agreed that the Com- 
mittee on Retirement Problems extend 
every effort to increase pensions of exist- 
ing retirees and their successors.” 
Consideration of Cases: The committee 
considered 16 cases. 


—A. Clair Moser, 
Secretary. 





Retirement Committee 
Studies Liberalization 


The Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems held its second meeting at PSEA 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, on April 6. 
C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport, was in 
the chair. 

Liberalizing the Retirement System: 
The committee voted to authorize Mr. 
Buck to furnish the cost of liberalizing 
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the retirement system on (1) Retire- 
ment after 35 years of service or at age 
55, whichever is reached the sooner, 
on a 1/70 basis; (2) Retirement after 
30 years on a 1/60 basis; (3) Retirement 
after 25 years or after reaching 62, 
whichever is the earlier, on a 1/50 
basis; (4) Retirement at age 55, on a 
1/70 basis, or the equivalent of what 
the accrued allowance would have been 
at age 62; (5) The necessary lump sum 
State contribution to provide a mini- 
mum retirement allowance of $100 per 
month on the basis of 40 years of serv- 
ice and other minima in proportion 
to the length of service to all mem- 
bers of the retirement system retiring 
after July 1, 1947. 


Reduced Retirement Allowances: As 
a result of his five-year study, Mr. 
Buck has recommended that the Re- 
tirement Board bring its mortality tables 
up-to-date and that the rates be in- 
creased accordingly. This change in 
mortality tables would reduce retire- 
ment allowances. The committee re- 
grets any necessity to reduce, ever so 
slightly, the retirement allowances of 
those retiring in this period of higher 
living costs. 

Income Tax Exemption on Retire- 
ment Allowances: Attempts have been 
made to move the federal bill for in- 
come tax exemption on retirement al- 
lowance. 

—J. Maurice Strattan, 


Acting Secretary. 





Council Considers 
Federal Legislation 


The Executive Council of PSEA, at 
its fourth meeting in Harrisburg on 
April 13, discussed in detail Federal 


legislation now before Congress. 


Federal Aid to Education: The Council 
approved present plans to equalize edu- 
cational opportunity (S-181 amended, 
Hill, Taft, Thomas) with adequate safe- 
guards against Federal control. 

Surplus Property Disposal: Ways of 
breaking the “bottleneck”in disposal of 
surplus property were discussed. The 
Council voted the appointment of a com: 


mittee to give consideration to the many 
problems involved in surplus property 


disposal. Miss Champlin appointed 
George H. Parkes, chairman, J. Frank 
Faust, Eugene K. Robb, and Marion R, 
Trabue. 
Extension of OPA: The Council went 
on record as approving the extension of 
OPA. 

Other business that came before the 
Council was: 
Activities of the President: Miss Champ- 
lin reported on attendance at sixteen 
meetings since the March meeting of 
the Council. 
Report of the Executive Secretary: Fol- 
lowing receipt of the financial state- 
ment, the Council voted to employ A. 
James Eby, Morrisville, to audit the ac- 
counts of the Association. 


PSEA membership was reported to 
be 51,963 on April 1, and NEA mem- 
bership, 32,625, on the same date. 
NEA Convention at Buffalo: Proposed 
amendments to NEA By-Laws appear 
in the April NEA Journal. Candidates 
for the presidency of the NEA for 1946- 
47 have been announced as Emily A. 
Tarbell, Syracuse, New York, and Mrs. 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, Olympia, Wash- 
ington, 

Education and the Elections: It was de- 
cided to ask candidates for a general 
statement on education before the pri- 
maries and to express points of view 
on a list of questions before the gen- 
eral election. 

Regional Conferences with the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the NEA 
and the Department of State: Detailed 
information regarding schedules and 
speakers for the regional conferences 
from April 25 to May 7 was presented. 
Committee Activities: Representatives of 
the following committees presented re- 
ports—Legislation, Local Branches, 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL, Public 
Relations, Retirement Problems. 

A PSEA Pin: The Council voted to lay 
the subject of a PSEA pin on the table. 
Conservation Scholarships: A request for 
a contribution of $100 to provide two 
scholarships for the conservation educa- 
tion laboratory to be held at the Penn- 
sylvania State College this summer was 
granted. 
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Resolutions from Midwestern Conven- 
tion District: The Council received reso- 
lutions from the Council of Local 
Branch Presidents of the Midwestern 
Convention District re the addition of 
the convention district presidents to 
the Executive Council membership, the 
dropping of the department presidents 
from the Council, and a request for 
enlargement of the field service offered 
the Western Pennsylvania area by one 
worker. These resolutions were car- 
ried over to the next meeting of the 
Council for discussion. 

—H. E. Gayman, 

Executive Secretary 





Legislative 
Subcommittees at Work 


The Legislative Committee met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, on March 23 
with Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill 
Haven, in the chair. 

Subcommittees and their Activities: 
Reports from the following committee 
chairmen were discussed: 

1. Curriculum Standards and Buildings, 
Carmon Ross, chairman 

2. Joint Schools and Consolidation, 
Lewis N. Snyder, chairman 

3. Recodification of School Laws, Paul 
S. Christman, chairman 

4. Salaries and Subsidies, C. O. Wil- 
liams, chairman 

5. Small High Schools, Lisle W. Learn, 
chairman 

6. Tenure Act Study, J. Willard New- 


ton, chairman 


This committee recommended issu- 
ance of a bulletin on tenure which 
would lay stress on conditions before 
tenure with emphasis on teacher turn- 
over, the return of money to the board 
during depression, blanket dismissals, 
and wholesale turnover of teachers as 
compared with conditions after the pas- 
sage of the tenure act. 

7. Vocational Education Problems, Fred 

K. Barclay, chairman 

Members who have suggestions for 
these subcommittees may direct their 
communications to the chairmen. 

Retirement: Mr. Gayman reported on 
a meeting of the subcommittee on re- 
tirement problems with Mr. Buck in 
New York City on March 5. Mr. Buck 
was requested to detérmine the modi- 
fications required in rates and cost to 
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the local district and the State of the 

following proposals: 

1. Retirement after 35 years of service 
or at age 55, whichever is earlier, on 
a benefit of 1/70 of final salary for 
each year of service at retirement. 

2. Retirement after 30 years of service 
or at age 62, whichever is earlier, 
on a benefit of 1/60 of final salary 
for each year of service at retirement. 

3. Retirement after 25 years of service 
or at age 62, whichever is earlier, on 
a benefit of 1/50 of final salary for 
each year of service at retirement. 

4. Retirement at age 62 on a benefit 
of 1/70 of final salary for each year 
of service at retirement, with pro- 
vision that if the member attained 
age 55 and completed at least 20 
years of service, he may retire be- 
fore age 62 on an allowance which 
is the actuarial equivalent of the 
allowance otherwise payable at age 
62 on the basis of the member’s 
service and salary at the early re- 
tirement age. 


He stated that the committee would 
also make a study of the actual cost 
of guaranteeing a minimum retirement 
allowance of $100 a month for in- 
dividuals having 40 years of service 
and prorated proportionately for lesser 
years of service. 

—H. E. Gayman, Secretary 





Local Branches 


to Hold Workshop 
The Committee on Local Branches 

held its second meeting on March 16 

at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg. 

Guy N. Harriger, chairman, Kittanning, 

presided. 

1946 Local Branch Report: The tenta- 
tive form for this report will be mailed 
to members of the committee for 
final consideration and approval. 

Local Branch Leaders’ Conferences 1946: 
The committee will recommend to 
the Executive Council the continuance 
of these conferences and will ask the 
allotment of five dinner tickets to 
each Local Branch. 

Local Branch Leaders’ Workshop at 
State College: Plans for this work- 
shop, to be held in August, will be 
discussed at the next meeting of the 
committee. 


Progress Reports of Subcommittees: 
The following subcommittees gave 
progress reports: Local Branch Hand- 
book, All-Inclusive County Program, 
Service Pamphlets for Local Branches. 


—Raymond C. Webster, Secretary. 





The Journal to 
Have New Dress 


The Committee on PENNSYLVANIA 

ScHoo, JourNAL met at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, April 6, 1946. 
Milton O. Pearce, chairman, Philadel- 
phia, presided. 
Members of 
the committee approved certain changes 
made in the April issue and made some 
further suggestions. 


Review of April Issue: 


Recommendations to Executive Coun- 
cil for Next Volume Year: Subject to ap- 
proval of the Executive Council, the 
committee recommended a change in 
type of cover, printing of the Directory 
in some other form than in the March 
issue, better quality of paper for cover 
and for inside the magazine, experi- 
mentation with layout and the use of 
color, 


—M. Elizabeth Matthews, Secretary 


— 


Pan American Pageant 


at Lower Merion 


A Pan American Pageant entitled 
“The Americas United” was presented 
by the Latin American Club and twenty 
cooperating organizations of the Lower 
Merion Senior High School on April 12, 
The pageant, in twenty-one colorful 
scenes, was acted by a cast of 160. 

Students in Spanish II and III wrote 
the script in English and Spanish and 
fifth graders of the Penn Wynne School 
presented gaucho songs and dances in 
costumes for Argentina. Each country 
was presented through its products, 
music, or literature. The emphasis for 
the United States was on its manpower, 
“its youth,” as trained in. schools like, 
Lower Merion. 

Proceeds of the pageant are for the 
benefit of a Latin American Scholar- 
ship Fund. Nora B. Thompson, teacher 
of Spanish, worked with the students 
in planning the pageant. 
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Federal Bills 


Now Active 

Federal Aid. On March 27, 1946, 
there was introduced into the Senate 
by Senators Hill, Taft, and Thomas 
“S. 181 Amended.” The primary pur- 
pose of the amendments is to equalize 
educational opportunity. Under the 
formula for distribution of funds, 16 
states including the District of Columbia 
will not receive any appropriation. Penn- 
sylvania is one of these states. The bill 
would carry in toto $150,000,000 the 
first year of its operation; $200,000,000 
the second year; and $250,000,000 the 
third year and thereafter. It is a public 
school bill. It safeguards state control 
of public education. It provides a sub- 
stantial amount of aid to a majority of 
states in greatest need. 

Social Security. Hearings continue 
on the extension of social security with 
particular reference to the proposed 
coverage of municipal and other public 
employes. The point of view com- 
monly expressed by these groups before 
the hearings is that there is no ob- 
jection to the broadening of the cov- 
erage of the social security laws pro- 
vided that such inclusion does not set 
aside the retirement coverage which 
many school and public employes now 
have in local and state retirement sys- 
tems. 

Extension of OPA. The future of 
OPA continues as one of the major 
issues in Congress. The prevalent point 
of view is that OPA will be continued 
for six months or a year with broader 
authority for relaxing controls as the 
supplies of specific articles are adequate 
to meet the buyers’ market. 

Surplus Property. Representatives of 
25 educational agencies met at NEA 
Headquarters recently to discuss ways 
and means of stepping up sale of sur- 
plus war goods going to the schools. 
The conference urged: 

1. A policy of nominal pricing. 

2. At least a 30-day period of offer- 
ing. 

3. Revision downward on minimum 
» purchase of quantities to permit smaller 
educational units to fulfill their needs. 

School Lunch Bill. The final form 
of the school lunch bill continues to be 
considered by a joint committee of the 
House and Senate. 

Rural Public Libraries. A bill which 
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would extend rural public library serv- 
ice to some of the millions without it 
was introduced into Congress on March 
13. by Congresswoman Emily Taft 
Douglas of Illinois and Senator Lister 
Hill of Alabama. 

This bill, H. R. 5742 and S. 1920, 
would enable the federal government 
to cooperate with the states in demon- 
strating library service to areas which 
have never had it, or where it has been 
too poor to be effective. 





Legal Interest 


Appeal of Harold A. Hinte 

In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Opinion No. 60 Filed April 2, 1946 
Facts: Mr. Hinte was employed during 
the school year 1944-45 in the schools 
of the City of Pittsburgh. Nothing ap- 
peared in the record to indicate whether 
his employment was as a regular full- 
time teacher or as a substitute in said 
district. In July, 1945, he was employed 
by the Board of School Directors of 
the Borough of Lansford. The minutes 
of the Board pertaining to his employ- 
ment read, in part, as follows: Mr. 
Hinte “be elected athletic coach at a 
salary of $3400 for an eleven-month 
term and a contract signed by the proper 
officers be forwarded for signature.” A 
professional employe’s contract was 
tendered and executed. 
On November 26, 1945, Mr. Hinte re- 
ceived notice that he would be given a 
hearing before the Board to determine 
whether or not he should be dismissed 
as a professional employe. A formal 
statement of the charges was submitted 
relating to persistent negligence. A hear- 
ing was held and Mr. Hinte was noti- 
fied that his contract was terminated. 
An appeal was then taken by Mr. 
Hinte to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction alleging the Board was not 
justified in reaching its conclusion and 
that a full, impartial, and unbiased hear- 
ing was not given. 
Question: Is an employe who has not 
completed two years of satisfactory serv- 
ice in any school district entitled to a 
professional employe’s contract? 
Answer: No. 
Discussion: Notwithstanding the fact that 
the school board had proceeded in this 
matter as though Mr. Hinte were a 
professional employe, in answer to Mr. 


Hinte’s appeal to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction counsel for the school 
board contended that since Mr. Hinte 
had not completed, in any school dis- 
trict, two years of satisfactory service 
he was not entitled to a professional 
employe’s contract, and the fact that 
he held such a contract did not validate 
the same. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction agreed with this contention 
and referred to the case of Common- 
wealth, ex rel Recapito vs. Bethlehem 
School District, 148 Pa. Super. Ct. 426, 
in which case the Court held that two 
things must enter into a valid and en- 
forceable professional employe’s con- 
tract: First, the appointment made and 
salary fixed by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the board of school directors, 
duly recorded on the minutes of the 
board, and, second, a contract must be 
signed by the teacher and executed by 
the proper officers of the district in strict 
compliance with the action taken by 
the board and the provisions of the 
School Code. Applying this definition 
to the facts in this case, the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction found that Mr. 
Hinte, prior to receiving the statutory 
form of contract, had not completed 
two years of service in any school dis- 
trict and, therefore, the contract which 
he held was void and his status as a 
professional employe could not be 
established. 

Upon concluding that Mr. Hinte was 
not a professional employe, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction dis- 
missed the appeal on the grounds that 
his jurisdiction was limited to actions 
involving the dismissal of professional 
employes. He cited as his authority for 
this conclusion Steinberg’s Appeal, 39 
Pa. D. & C. 706, and Walters vs. Top- 
per, et al, 139 Pa. Super. Ct. 292. 


a 


Science Scholarships 
for Teachers 


High school science teachers in ten 
northeastern states may apply for fifty 
General Electric Science Scholarships 
for teachers, tenable from July 6 to 
August 17 at Union College, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


Additional information may be se- 
cured from Charles F. F. Garis, dean 
of Union College, Schenectady 8, New 
York. 
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Pen Used by Governor Edward Martin in Signing Act 403 


The pen and certificate, which were given to the Honorable D. Raymond Sollenberger, are framed and on exhibie at 
PSEA Headquarters. 
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American 
Education Week 
November 10-16, 1946 


General Theme—Education for the 
Atomic Age 

EOPLE must master things or be 

mastered by them. The challenge 
of the atomic discovery is to harness 
materials and put them to work on be- 
half of mankind. To that end moral 
and intellectual leadership, social en- 
gineering, and attention to human re- 
lations should be accelerated. Schools 
and colleges are called upon to provide 
the training and the leadership neces- 
sary for moving forward in these direc- 
tions. 


Daily Topics 
Sunday, November 10 


Practicing Brotherhood 

During the crisis of war conflicts of 
race and religion were submerged. The 
basic principles of human relations and 
of democratic living came to the top. 
These principles should be exalted in 
peacetime also. The war on ignorance 
and prejudice must not stop. The prac- 
tice of brotherhood is necessary to sur- 
vival. Atomic power under control has 
possibilities for the enhancement of 
daily living which stagger the imagina- 
tion. At the same time it brings re- 
sponsibilities for worldwide brotherhood 
which must be heeded if these possi- 
bilities are to be realized. 


Monday, November 11 
Building World Security 

Future security depends upon the 
crcation of a world community in which 
atomic power is controlled by moral 
law. Now is the time to develop that 
one world in which nations live together 
as friendly neighbors. 

The channel for clearing thought and 
action on behalf of world peace is the 
United Nations Organizations. Edu- 
cation is called upon to help make them 
work by building peace into the minds 
and hearts of the people. Schools and 
colleges should lose no time in train- 
ing the leadership essential to give ef- 
fect to the purposes of these organiza- 
tions. 

Education is being built into the ma- 
chinery of peace through the establish- 
ment of the United Nations Educational, 
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Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
This charter opens the way for the 
whole world to educate for peace. Its 
purposes should be thoroughly under- 
stood and implemented. 


Tuesday, November 12 
Facing New Tasks 

Our schools and colleges should lose 
no time in revising their programs in 
terms of changing needs. New em- 
phases should be given in such areas 
as science, social studies, health, safety, 
mathematics, vocations, guidance, and 
international relations. Opportunities 
for young children, handicapped chil- 
dren, adults, and veterans should be in- 
creased. Library, recreational, health, 
and welfare services should be extended 
to small communities. Effective edu- 
cation should be made available to all. 

Other immediate problems involve the 
construction of school buildings, _re- 
placement of equipment, utilizing new 
tools of learning, rebuilding the teach- 
ing profession, restoration of technical 
and professional services, and improve- 
ments in district structure and in the 
administration and financing of schools. 


Wednesday, November 13 
Developing Better Communities 

Through their participation in war 
activities, schools have developed closer 
community relationships. That is as it 
should be. Schools are designed pri- 
marily to help promote the growth and 
development of children and youth. To 
do this effectively, they must work also 
to improve the quality of living in the 
community. They are concerned with 
the influences in the community which 
affect growing personalities in their out- 
of-school hours. Such factors as recrea- 
tion and amusement, health, libraries, 
standards of living, social services, and 
educational opportunities for adults be- 
come very important. 


Thursday, November 14 

Strengthening Home Life 
To strengthen home life is to build 
national unity and morale. A nation 
of good homes is on the way to solve 
its social and economic problems. Many 
juvenile troubles stem from the condi- 
tions which disrupt or destroy home 
life. The war emergency had an in- 
evitable effect upon home and family 
living. One of the great responsibilities 


of education is to improve home life. 
In so far as schools can help to teach 
homemaking skills, encourage demo 
cratic family relationships, and develop 
appreciation for the home as a social 
institution, they render invaluable serv- 
ice to the society they serve. 


Friday, November 15 
Investing in Education 
Schools are investments in human 
resources. Education yields economic 
as well as social dividends. It pays. 
It makes good producers and good 
consumers. The close relationship be- 
tween the economic progress of people 
and their educational opportunities has 
been repeated by economists and _busi- 
nessmen. For example, where schools 
are best, average incomes and retail 
sales are greatest, more magazines and 
telephones are in use, fewer rejections 
under selective service are reported. 


Saturday, November 16 
Promoting Health and Safety 


One of the first steps in national de- 
fense is the development of healthy 
The health 
vealed by medical examinations in both 
wars spotlight the need of vigorous 
attention to the health problem of our 
nation. No agency is so favorably situ- 
ated as the schools to meet the needs 
of children in health, mental hygiene, 
physical education, and recreation. They 
should be equipped to do so. 


citizens. conditions _re- 


The accident problem is alarming. 
The number of injuries and deaths is 
on the increase. The schools ought to 
step up their safety programs at once 
in terms of the tempo and needs of the 
times. Along with the home the school 
should assume large responsibility for 
teaching safety to children and youth. 





Religious Book Week 
The annual observance of Religious 
Book Week occurs May 5-12, 1946. 
Schools and colleges are invited to write 
to the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews office at 260 S. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, or 504 Granite Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, for available materials. 
Herbert L. Seamans is director of 
Commission on Education of the Na- 
tional Conference with offices at 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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Allegheny County 
Teacher Invents 
‘Phonic Wheel’ 


| ane EDKINS of Pittsburgh, 
a teacher in the schools of Alle- 
gheny County, teaches the pupils in 
second grade to read by means of a 
“phonic wheel.” According to a story 
carried in the March 10 issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune, Miss Ed- 
kins first started work on her wheel 
while studying for a degree in educa- 
tion at Juniata College. Her first 
models were of paper and cardboard. 


The present disk is made of wash- 
able plastic. It is decorated with pic- 
tures of animals and toys to get the 
children’s interest. One side is a clock 
face with movable hands, and on the 
other side combinations of letters are 
printed. : 

On the reading side of the wheel are 
two disks; the child slides one inside 
the other and the letter combinations 
form words. 


Miss Edkins leads the class with a 
large wheel and the students follow 
the motions on their small individual 
wheels. In that way they learn words 
instead of letters, and thus learn to 
read more quickly. The pupil can 
learn 1,500 words from the five-inch 
wheel. The wheel also teaches the 
children to tell time. 





Citizenship Posters 
Offered to School 


FTO strengthen the ties of under- 
p eer and good will among 
Americans of all faiths and cultures, 
Scholastic Magazines are distributing 


a series of posters, “Speaking for 
America” to 27,000 schools and li- 
braries. 


Each of the twelve posters bears a 
photograph and quotation on the sub- 
ject of tolerance and justice by a popu- 
lar American. Some of the persons 
who bring messages on American citi- 
zenship are: President Truman, General 
Eisenhower, General MacArthur, Bob 
Hope, and Spencer Tracy. 

Additional sets of the posters may be 
obtained from Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, for 
10 cents, for the cost of handling. 
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Kittanning Entertains 
Band Festival 


Kittanning High School will be host 
to the All-State Band Festival on May 
17 and 18. The festival, which is 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania State 
Music Association, will be attended by 
about 210 students from 50 schools. 


Guest conductor for the concerts will 
be Guy Fraser Harrison, internationally 
known conductor of the Rochester 
Symphony Orchestra. Other guests 
will be Hummell Fishburn of Pennsyl- 
vania State College and M. Claude 
Rosenberry, chief of music education 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. James Colonna will be host for 
Kittanning High School. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, will broadcast 
the concert of Saturday, May 18, at 
2:30 p. m. Other concerts by the band 
will be on May 17 and May 18 at 8:00 


p. m. 





Radio Scripts 
for Teachers 


WO radio scripts of special inter- 

est to schools are available without 
charge through The American Mercury. 
The first is on the subject of federal 
aid to education and is based on an 
article by John K. Norton of Columbia 
University. The second, on compulsory 
military training, is based on an article 
by Arthur E. Morgan, former president 
of Antioch College. 


Both scripts are part of a series 
called “Script-of-the-Month.” Material 
is presented in the form of a fifteen- 
minute round table discussion for four 
participants. 

“Script-of-the-Month” has a_ variety 
of uses. It may be presented on the 
air as an actual broadcast, on a P. A. 
system as a school broadcast, in the 
auditorium as an assembly program, in 
club meetings as a panel discussion, in 
classrooms as part of the lesson ma- 
terial. Teachers of English, public 
speaking, debating, current events, civics, 
and social studies will find “Script-of- 
the-Month” especially useful. 


A free copy of each script may be 
obtained by writing to Radio Depart- 
ment, The American Mercury, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Wild Life 
Pledge Contest 


To arouse all Americans to the reali- 
zation and fulfillment of their duty in 
saving and using wisely this country’s 
vanishing natural resources—its soil, 
forests, waters, minerals, and wildlife— 
Outdoor Life magazine is offering 
$5,000 in cash awards for a Conserva- 
tion Pledge, similar to the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag, which may be 
adopted by schools and all civic and 
patriotic groups, both youth and adult. 
Announcement of this competition is 
made in the magazine’s February issue. 
First prize is $3,000. 

The competition is open to every- 
body except employes of the publishers 
of Outdoor Life and their families. 
Pledges must not exceed 30 words. Each 
pledge must be accompanied by an es- 
say of 1,000 words or less on, “Why 
America’s Natural Resources Must be 
Conserved.” Entries must reach the 
magazine’s offices, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., not later than 
July 31. Second prize is $1,000; third, 
$500; fourth, $100; with eight prizes 
of $50 each. 


———= 


Policies for Education 


On April 15, 1946, in response to 
many requests, the Educational Policies 
Commission republished in one volume 
the essentials of three of its previous 
publications on education’s functions in 
American Democracy. 

This new 280-page book is called 
“Policies for Education in American 
Democracy,” and has been prepared 
from the material contained in the fol- 
lowing former Commission publications: 
“The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy” (1937), “The 
Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy” (1941), and “The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy” 
(1938). 

The volume may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. It is cloth-bound 
and is $1.50 a copy, with discounts for 
quantity orders. 








American Bodiform Au- 
ditorium Chair No. 12-001 


American Envoy Desk 
No. 362 
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provides healthier comfort 
for your pupils .... more 
economical service for you 


““AMERICAN”’ schoolroom furniture is best for your 

pupils, and best for you, because it offers the utmost 
in restful, hygienic comfort together with the finest in 
sound, solid construction that means years of money- 
saving service. 

Consider, for example, the No. 334 American Uni- 
versal Lifting-Lid Desk illustrated above. This versatile 
desk is scientifically designed for correct posture, effec- 
tive sight conservation, and ample working comfort. 
And it is sturdily constructed to serve you well over a 
long period of years. Notice the exceptionally strong, 
one-piece adekee steel frame which assures maximum 
durability with minimum weight for easy moving. Both 
the desk and seat are adjustable for height. 

You will find it profitable to follow the example of 
leading schools everywhere and look to American Seat- 
ing Company for all your needs. “‘American’s” complete 
line of school furniture and accessories includes Uni- 
versal Lifting-Lid and Better-Sight Desks, Envoy 
Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Steel Folding 
Chairs, Portable Assembly Chairs, Bodiform Auditorium 
Chairs, and Universal Tables. Write today for full details. 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 

Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

918 Fulton Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Exclusive distributors for 


American Seating Company 





Southeastern Convention 
District 
\ ere Southeastern Convention District, as a part of 
Schoolmen’s Week, convened in Philadelphia, March 
27-30. The main meeting of the District on March 28 was 
featured by an address by Marion Hargrove, author of “See 
Here Private Hargrove,” who spoke on the subject, “See 
Here, Mr. Educator.” Raymond T. Bramall, president, pre- 
sided, and Cathleen M. Champlin, President, PSEA; John M. 
Fogg, vice-provost of the University of Pennsylvania; and 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
brought greetings. 

There were more than 120 sessions of this thirty-third 
annual meeting of Schoolmen’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Some of the major areas receiving considera- 
tion were elementary, secondary, and higher education; 
teacher education; international education; and adult educa- 
tion. A commercial exhibit brought the products of approxi- 
mately 100 firms to the attention of the teachers. 


Miss Champlin Speaks 


In her remarks before the convention district meeting, 
Miss Champlin brought to the members this message: 

I am glad to be here tonight to bring greetings from 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association.  Al- 
though I have not been President very long, I have 
visited in several sections of the State and I have been 
able to attend most of the meetings of the many State- 
wide committees of the Association. What I have seen 
has convinced me that this Association plans carefully 
and thoroughly, moves slowly, builds upon a secure 
foundation, in rearing a structure of permanence and 
one of service. 


Perhaps you saw that in the March issue of the 
NEA Journal Joy Elmer Morgan begins his editorial 
comment significantly with these words: 


“The confusion of the postwar is upon us. Headlines 
of radio and press give a distorted view by emphasizing 
differences and disasters.” 


As citizens, as teachers, we cannot hope to escape 
confusion and unrest if they are part of the pattern of 
the community or of the nation. Doubtless it is true 
that in times of stress the voice that is raucous, the pen 
that is vitriolic, receive more ready attention than the 
more reasonable presentation of wiser men. 


But for our profession, in its Association activities, 
there is but one avenue of approach from the present, 
however imperfect, to the hoped for future. To the 
extent that we are well-informed, enthusiastic and inter- 
ested members in our Association, we shall be able to 
clarify our objectives, unite our members, and strengthen 
our professional organizations. 


Ours is a great profession peopled by loyal and de- 
voted workers. The time has not yet arrived in which 
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Holden Book Covers... 


DO NOT make Old books New 





... Dut 


Miles C. Holden, President 





[> They DO strengthen the bindings 


D They DO lessen the danger of spreading infectious diseases. 


» They DO act as an incentive for the pupils to handle public 
property with respect and care. 


[) They DO prolong the lives of the books 1 to 3 years. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











the work and worth of those who serve in the schools 
are fully appreciated by many outside the profession. 
But we must not lose hope, and we must not betray 
the ideals of our profession. 


I should like to conclude as I began by saying that 
it. is with particular pride and pleasure that I bring to 
my own Convention District and to Schoolmen’s Week 
the greetings of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. , 





Crawford County Teacher Retires 
IRDENA HICKOK of Saegertown has retired in her 


69th year to accept a well earned retirement annuity 
after 32 years of service in the schools of Crawford County. 
She began her career in the one-room rural schools of Spring 
Township, spending five years in this district; one term in 
West Mead Township, and the past twenty-six terms in her 
home town, Saegertown, as primary teacher of grades one 
and two. One additional term was spent in another state. 
She is well, active, and still keenly interested in her chosen 
profession. 

The Saegertown teachers held a tea in honor of Miss 
Hickok, presenting her with a most appropriate gift at the 
close of the 1944-45 term. The teachers of Crawford County 
and the county school office extend to Miss Hickok their best 
wishes and sincere appreciation of her faithful service and 
loyalty to the profession. 
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Hey 
Folks 


There’s something new 
in Glacier National Park 
Wilderness Trail Trips 


[ ‘‘America’s most unique vacation’’ } 


Hiking treks into the world’s most beautiful back 
country. Six 10-day trips are scheduled for July and 
August, Shorter trips may also be arranged. All 
equipment is furnished and is carried by pack train. 
Parties are limited to 25. Advance reservations are 
essential. Experienced naturalist accompanies all 
groups. Make this year’s vacation the perfect one. 


For illustrated folder write: 


H. FRANK EVANS 
“The Trail Merchant” 


Glacier Park, Montana 












































interweaving thread, it vividly pictures Amer- functi 
ican life and institutions through stories opinic 
which make use of children’s interests and istrate 
everyday experiences. The book has easy vo- ee 
cabulary, simple sentence structure, and copious Geld, 
Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. illustrations. The unit organization and varied pet 
Goolde what books tity was $0 seed and at the aume Cane gain e paming eoqustaeanss ‘7 helps make for easy teaching, the 
e wha wan’ and at the same e a g acqua 
with many other books, they may never have the time to . The following announce- D1scNostic AND REMEDIAL TEACHING IN SEc- : gr 
ments, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply onpARY ScnHoots. G. M. Blair. 438 pp. 0. 
enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. Macmillan. $3.25 " 
y 3 ‘ \ 
ff. 
Wortp History. The struggle for civiliza- | Makinc Sure oF ARITHMETIC. R. L. Morton, The book has been a © 
; ith id : “ ; d supply teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
tion. -Emma P. Smith, David S. Muzzey, Merle Gray, Elizabeth Springstun, and W. superintendents with concrete and practical : 
and Minnie Lloyd. 864 pp. Illus. Ginn. L. Schaaf. Grade 5, 352 PP. Grade 7, suggestions for carrying out remedial programs ; 
$2.80 352 pp. Grade 8, 352 pp. Silver Burdett. in their schools. It has also been designed 
All countries, all continents, are given their $1.04 each for use as a basic text in courses in diagnostic En 
full share of attention in this new world his- New arithmetics which are based upon the and remedial teaching which are offered in aan 
tory. Without slighting European history, it philosophy set forth by Robert L. Morton in  teacher-training institutions. Part 1 deals ‘with aor 
gives fully the development of civilization in his book “Teaching Arithmetic in the Ele- the problem of improving reading; Part 2 is cubes 
Asia, Africa, and the Western Hemisphere. mentary School.” They present a skillful de- concerned with remedial work in the areas of lial 
About 25% of the text deals with the era velopment of each new idea which leaves no arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, and English meres 
from 1914 to 1946. Four chapters are devoted gap for the child to bridge unaided; provide fundamentals; and Part 3 is devoted to such psy 
to the second World War. The book does a thorough-going maintenance program; and general matters as how to make a case study to th 
not unduly emphasize wars and great military incorporate a problem-solving program which and how to prepare for remedial teaching. portu 
and political figures. It devotes a large amount helps the child understand and apply arith- LeapersHip THRouGH SuPERVISION. The 1946 the * 
of space to the social and economic move-  metical processes intelligently. Problems utilize Yearbook of the NEA Association for Super- face 
ments which have molded the lives of the activities and experiences of children. The vision and Curriculum Development. Lelia 
nations. Religious movements are also dis- books are nicely illustrated. Taggart and Fred Wilhelms, co-chairmen, $2 Our 
cussed, as well as the development of arts THE Srory or LiFe In AMERICA. Mary G. This yearbook treats the future premise of Pa: 
and literature. Other pages tell the story of Kelty. 618 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.72 supervision through a look at its present status Sil: 
the progress of commerce. The 300 _ illus- A text for social studies which tells the in the educational scene. Beginning with a A 
trations include not only up-to-date photo- exciting story of America from the discoveries concept of the educational frontier in which whicl 
graphs from all over the world, but a re- of Columbus to the problems facing America supervision figures as an important agent in worlc 
markable series of historical drawings by today. It is for a one-book course in the breaking new ground, the volume devotes its home 
Kreigh Collins and other artists. middle grades. With history as the basic major portion to a look at supervision as it ing | 
each 
photc 
begin 
struct 
estab] 
story 
University of Pittsburgh he 
niversity of Pittsburg te 
1946 Summer School with 
Gene 
Professional training for teachers, principals, and Muci 
superintendents: Tih 
JULY 8-AUGUST 16 (five days per week) Ad 
FOR SUMMER STUDY Te 
Academic courses in subject matter fields: on 
JULY 8-AUGUST 31 (six days per week abe 
Extensive program of graduate and undergraduate 1 (six days p ) pk 
er ase ee et ng page nthe Bucknell University offers in its centennial year a tratet 
greatly increased variety of undergraduate and gradu- ginnt 
twelve weeks of work ate courses. Worl 
e 
TWELVE WEEKS SEMESTER 
June 17-September 6 Special Features 
FIRST SIX WEEKS SESSION Guidance Workshop—offering credits toward guidance B 
June 17-July 26 teachers’ and counselors’ certificates O 
Regi ucati Becki 
SECOND SIX WEEKS SESSION gional ae a acs Education | 
July 29-September 6 ir on y 5 At 
Courses in Visual Education and History needed for 
Also two Post Sessions and special sessions in permanent certification 
oe a ten: pond pot Laboratory, Take those needed courses while spending your sum- | 
~ . : mer in one of Central Pennsylvania’s beauty spots. Ginn 
Conference for School Administrators Ev 
and Course Conference on Reading e 7 
e For complete details, write to Ou 
For bulletins and information, address W. H. SAUVAIN 
Acting Director of Summer School 
Director, Summer Sessions Bucknell University Char 
2701 Cathedral of Learning Pittsburgh 13, Penna. LEWISBURG, PA. ne 
0 
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functions today. The account draws upon the 
opinions of supervisors, teachers, and admin- 
istrators as revealed in a questionnaire study, 
a review of contemporary literature in the 
field, and a study of the programs of county, 
city, and state educational systems, as well as 
techniques used on a national scale. Using 
these materials as sources, data are summarized 
to provide answers to questions such as: 
What are the goals of supervision today? 
What handicaps effective supervision? 
What are today’s most promising prac- 
tices? 
How may supervision be improved? 
What is -the leadership role ahead for 
supervisors? 

Emphasis is given to such items as the 
crucial part which supervision can play in 
curriculum programs, the importance of edu- 
cation for today’s needs, the role of the super- 
visor in community living, the importance of 
human relations in the supervisory process, 
the coordination of supervisory services, and 
to the supervisor’s role as a provider of op- 
portunities for others as well as himself in 
the work of making educational environments 


for children and youth better than they are. 


Our Bic Wortp. H. H. Barrows, Edith P. 
Parker, C. W. Sorensen. 192 pp. Illus. 
Silver Burdett. $1.44 
A geography textbook for the fourth grade 

which gives children the essential, over-all 

world view. They can study the earth as the 
home of man and become aware of the chang- 
ing relationships of men to the earth and to 
each other. The book contains 25 actual globe 
photographs and 27 simple maps, with simple 
beginning lessons in map reading. Sentence 
structure and phraseology conform to the latest 
established standards. People enliven every 
story and nearly every descriptive passage. 

This emphasis on people reflects both the uni- 

versal interest of children in other people and 

the fact that elementary geography should deal 
with the world only as the home of man. 

Generous use has been made of sketches. 


Mucu in Littte on the U. S. Navy. 106 pp. 
Illus. For sale by the author, Ruby Lee 
Adams, 219 Ninth Ave., North, Nashville, 
Tenn. $3.50 
Ar account of the accomplishments of the 

Navy in each of the conflicts in which this 

country has participated. The text is illus- 

trated with 88 halftone authentic pictures, be- 
ginning with Noah’s Ark and on through 

World War II. ” 





Books Received 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 
Ul: 

Att ABOARD FOR THEORYLAND. An illus- 
trated manual on the theory of music for 
the elementary grades. Reginaldus Loof- 
bourow 

Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass.: 

Everypay ALGEBRA. Elementary course. 
William Betz. $1.60 

Our Worip Cnances. New edition. Book 
II of Adventuring in Science. S. R. Powers, 
Elsie F. Neuner, H. B. Bruner. $1.68 

Charles E. Merrill Co., Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City: 
Topay’s GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 
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Reefs your eyes ou 
EDUCATORS 


The Educators is an organization which, 
since 1910, has earned the confidence, the 
loyalty, and the friendship of school- 


teachers. 


Educators announces with pride (as of Apr. 
5th, 1946) the inauguration of its 134th 
Group Insurance plan. This steady grow- 
ing enthusiasm for Educators Group Insur- 
ance results, we believe, from the desire 
of teachers for generous benefits at low 
yearly cost, with adequate summer-time 
protection, and the opportunity to elect the 


benefits they want and need. 


WE INVITE 


inquiries from local teacher groups, - - - 
county units, - - - teachers’ clubs. Such 
inquiries involve no obligations. We simply 
want the chance to present our Story, confi- 
dent that you will think it interesting, at- 


tractive, worth adoption. 


Wee Educatorw- 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER, PA. 












































Pertinent Pamphlets 


Firry Facts Asour UNRRA. 

A thirty-five page pamphlet telling fifty 
important facts about the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration through 
pictures taken at the scenes of operations, 
through headlines, and through detailed com- 
mentary. Available by writing: United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
1344 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Free 


National Education Association 


NaTIonaL CitTizENsHIpP Day. Committee on 
Citizenship. $0.25 

Tue STATE AND SECTARIAN EpucaTion. Re- 
search Bulletin. $0.25 

SraTuToRY PRovisions FOR STATEWIDE RE- 
TIREMENT SysTEMS. Research Division and 
National Council on Teacher Retirement 

These publications may be secured from the 


National Education Association, 1201-16 St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
U. S. Government 

GERMANY—UNFINISHED _ BUSINESS. Back- 


ground Information, Department of State 

REPORT OF THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Strate PLans FoR FINANcING Pupit TRANS- 
PORTATION. U. S. Office of Education. 
$0.15 

These publications may be secured from the 

Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


CHARTING INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION. 1945- 
55. Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, California. $0.50 

HanpBook FoR NursEs DIsAsTER PREPARED- 
NESS AND Re.ier. American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 

In-SERVICE EpucATION OF ELEMENTARY 
Teacuers. Report of the Teachers Educa- 
tion Workshop, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. $0.75 

MemMo—Firty Nations AGREE. The United 
Nations Charter. National League of 
Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $0.10 

PRESERVING THE DESIGN FOR AMERICANS. 
How the restoration of the historic city of 
Williamsburg to its 18th Century appear- 
ance is helping to keep Americans ‘“Amer- 
icans.” Colonial Williamsburg, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Restiess INp1a. Lawrence K. Rosinger. With 
a statement by the Earl of Halifax. For- 
eign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 St, New 
York 16, N. Y. $0.35 

ScuHoo. Fires. National Fire Protection 
Assn., 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, 
Mass., $0.50 

We Can Have BETTER SCHOOLS. 
S. Stewart. WHat SHALL WE Do AsoutT 
IMMIGRATION? Maurice R. Davie 

YoutH aND Your Community. Alice C. 
Weitz. $0.10 each. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
46; N= Y. 

THe Wortp WITHIN THE 


Maxwell 


Atom. How 


scientists explored the atom and learned 
to release its energy. L. W. Chubb. 
Westinghouse Little Science Series, 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 





Necrology 

C. C. Green, retired superintendent 
of New Castle schools, died March 25 
following a heart attack. 

Dororny Branyan, teacher of English 
at Homeville Junior High School, West 
Mifflin borough, Allegheny County, died 
on January 11. Miss Branyan was presi- 
dent of the West Mifflin Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

Mary A. Harris, retired public school 
teacher, died at her home in Tamaqua 
on March 9 from a heart ailment. She 
started teaching in the Tamaqua public 
schools in 1895, and retired at the end 
of the 1941-42 term. She was a member 
of the Junior High School faculty, in the 
English department, at the time of her 


retirement. 
LieuTeNANT JonHn L. SmitH, who 
taught physical education in Senior 


High School, Reading, before he joined 





: the USE and ABUSE of fxglsh 








® Unfortunately, many Americans lack the ability to express themselves clearly and correctly. The 
examinations given to the men entering the armed services also revealed that a very large percentage 
had a meager knowledge of English, including grammar, and very limited vocabularies. Something 
has been wrong with the average American’s training in English! 








® The STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH series, for grades 3 to 12 inclusive, offers a real solution 
to the problem. These combined texts and work books include a complete course in English, 
especially designed to eliminate all common English weaknesses and to develop a mastery of 
the language. The development of a worth-while vocabulary, grammar, oral and written ex- 
pression, library instruction, and the selection and reading of good literature are among the 


many valuable features. 


® When a student has a complete text in English with work book combined, he fixes the 
subject far better and faster. Moreover, he has all his English work in one book, for con- 


tinuous review. 


Raise your students’ English abilities by using: 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 
By 


Marguis E. SHatruck, THomMas Cautey, Inez M. AHLEs, AND Mary LAWwLor. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC, om. fice: sxmscuse, New Youx 


New York 





CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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the Navy in 1942, was killed while un- 
loading cargo on the beach of Okinawa 
in May, 1945. 


Satie M. Marcu, a retired school 
teacher of the Reading district, died 
March 7. She taught school for 43 
years. 


Marjorie E. Beesez, for nearly 40 
years a teacher in the schools of Potter 
County, died on March 10. After her 
retirement in 1938 Miss Beebe was 
elected to the school board of Homer 
Township where she resided. 


W. Sipney RosinsTEEN, an industrial 
arts teacher who had taught in Home- 
stead for 24 years, died of a heart at- 
tack March 4. 


Mauve M. THompson of Nanticoke, 
a former teacher, died February 28. 


Horace McCautey GriFFITH, a pio- 
neer in the field of consolidation of rural 
schools in Fulton County, died March 24 
at the age of 74. Mr. Griffith was 
superintendent of Fulton County schools 
from 1922 to 1930. He retired in 1934. 


Dayse M. Parsons, a teacher in New 
Castle for 35 years before her retire- 
ment in 1940, died January 4, 1946. 


_——_—_ 


Calendar 


May 4—Pennsylvania Commercial Con- 
test, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg 


May 10-11—19th Annual Junior High 
School Conference, New York Uni- 
versity 


May 12-18—Physical Fitness Week 
May 19—National Citizenship Day 


July 1-6—83rd annual convention, Na- 
tional Education Association, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


July 8-19—Conference on Elementary 
Education of NEA Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


July 30-31, August 1—Superintendents’ 
Conference, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 

November 1-2—Annual Convention of 
Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 
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The Pennsylvania State College 


Summer Sessions 





INTER-SESSION June 10 to June 29 


At The Grier School, Birmingham (near Tyrone), 
Pennsylvania 


MAIN SEssIONS 
July 1 to August 10 July 1 to September 21 


Post-SESSIONS 


August 12 to August 31 
September 3 to September 21 ! 


More than 500 academic, professional, and vocational 
courses. Ideal for one to 15 weeks of summer session 
study and recreation. 








for further information and catalogues address 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 101 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania 








American History 


Howard E. Wilson @ Presenting United States history in 
Assistant Director a world setting, with emphasis on the 
Dept. of Education economical, scientific, and cultural as- 
Carnegie Endowment pects of our national development, this 


Formerly Associate 
Prof. of Education book maintains a proper balance among 


Harvard University the various elements in American life. 
The skillful unit organization preserves 

Wallace E. Lamb the true merits of chronological history 

Supervising Principal and gives the factual material for a 

Central School complete history course. Each unit starts 

Schoharie, New York with a chronological time line and these 
time lines grow with the book. An in- 
teresting Overview starts each unit; it 
gives a condensed preview or orientation 
for the material that follows. Study 
Activities reach out into every field to 
provide for the interests and abilities 
of every pupil. 


American Book Company ¥%.,, vou‘ nee york 
eae Reread RS sie TEES | 
341 





Notes aud News 


Lestrz Pinckney Hint, president of 
the State Teachers College, Cheyney, 
was elected vice president of the Eastern 
States Association of Professional Schools 
for Teachers during the 20th annual 
Spring conference in New York City, 
March 14-16. 

Two PENNsYLVANIA teachers were 
awarded gold keys by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association at the con- 
vention luncheon in New York City, 
March 23: Dorotny CaTHELt of Abing- 
ton High School and Cuartes A. Farts 
of Altoona High School. 








SUMMER SESSIONS 
for Ceachers 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Ageia, Temple University offers a wide 
ection of graduate an —~ uate 
courses in its Sum peer: Sessions... the 
regular ps yore me facilities available to a 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require credits for sree, you will Gad if a 
are a candidate for a degree, you w: 
2 Temple Summer Sessions are 
“fe our needs. And apart from its duce 
vant: ages, the University—and th 
ity - Philade hia and environs—offer mi 
cultural and Socheuciondl opportunities. Y ai 
enjoy spending a Summer in ae 
Pre-Sessions June i? lune 29 
Regular-Sessions July 2 to = 10 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet 





the m advantages of the Teh le ‘Sommer 
} lb ane ‘or 1945. Address Office of 
Bread & Montgomery Ave., Philadelp: 322, ry 4 











GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 





e Begins June 24 and ends August 
23. Teachers who are interested in 
obtaining a permanent certificate 
may secure the necessary credits 
during the summer session. 


Courses will be offered for teach- 
ers of academic subjects, business 
subjects, and music. 


For Full Information, Write; 


WEIR C. KETLER, President 
GROVE CITY, PA. 
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J. Ernest Wacner, superintendent of 
the schools of Johnstown since 1940, 
has announced that he will retire on 


July 1. 


Wittarp R. Gruss recently resigned 
his position as teacher of English in 
DuBois Senior High School to become 
instructor in composition at the DuBois 
undergraduate center of Pennsylvania 


State College. 


Ernest ScHREIBER has been elected 
supervising principal of the Pennsburg, 
Montgomery County, school district to 
replace Maurice C. Bower, who resigned 
to enter private business. 


Cart G. Leecu, superintendent, has 
written about “Your Delaware County 
Schools” in an article published in the 
March issue of the publication of the 
Delaware County Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


Heven A. Donnetty has been ap 
pointed coordinator of student affairs 
at the Olney Undergraduate Center of 
Temple University, according to an an- 
nouncement by A. Oswald Michener, 
administrator of the off-campus unit. 
Miss Donnelly, who has been assigned 
to the office of the dean of students, is 
a graduate of William and Mary Col- 
lege, and received her master’s degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 
During World War II, Miss Donnelly 
served overseas with the American Red 
Cross. 


S. N. Ewan, Jr., superintendent of 
schools of the Borough of Lansdowne, 
was cited for outstanding performance 
of duty and awarded the Commendation 
Ribbon by the Secretary of the Navy 
in Washington recently. 


Franz J. Postpicuat, local artist and 
teacher at West Philadelphia High 
School, has just completed a mural which 
was hung on February 27, at a tea held 
by the mothers of the Jenkintown kin- 
dergarten group. The mural will adorn 
the walls of the Jenkintown grade school, 
as a memorial to the late Mrs. Kathryn 
H. Barton, who formerly taught the 
kindergarten group. 


J]. Doremus Wynn oF PirTTsBuRGH 
has become associated with The Iro 
quois Publishing Co., Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mr. Wynn will be the represen- 
tative of Iroquois in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

DorotHy GEBAvER, dean of women 
at the University of Texas, has been 
elected vice president of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, and 
Margaret McCarney, girl’s adviser at 
Franklin High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, has been elected secretary of the 
Association. The National Association 
of Deans of Women, a department of 
the National Education Association, has 
a membership of about 1000 deans and 
advisers of women students in public 
and private colleges, universities, and 
high schools throughout the country. 
Hilda Threlkeld, dean of women at the 
University of Louisville, is president of 
the Association and Helen Pritchard, 
vice principal and dean of girls at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, High School, is the 
treasurer. 

THE MERGING of the Northampton and 


Newtown High Schools, Bucks County, 
on July 1 has been announced by H. A. 











WANTED—YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN, AS 
COUNSELLORS IN A CHILDREN’S SUMMER 
CAMP, FOR NATURE STUDY, DRAMATICS, 
SPORTS, HORSEBACK RIDING, SWIMMING OR 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. WELL PAID, PLEASANT 
SURROUNDINGS AND CONDITIONS. WRITE 
FULLY QUALIFICATIONS, AGE AND SALARY 
DESIRED. TEACHERS PREFERRED. BOX 25, 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 











Learn GREGG Shorthand 


AT HOME 


Gregg’s Official Home-Study Course. Modern dic- 
tation plan. Beginning and Refresher Courses. 
Moderate cost. Write R. A. Cornelius, Mgr. 


Secra Home-Study Courses 
P. O. Box 4 HARRISBURG, PA. 








LADIES 


PREFER 
HOTEL 


ST. PAUL, MINN 


o> THE LUXURY HOTEL 
OF THE NORTHWEST 


WI 


i WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
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Roberts of Newtown, who is the tem- 
porary secretary of the organization 
which will operate a Senior High School 
of grades 9-12 at Newtown and a Junior 
High School at Richboro of grades 7 
and 8. This ‘s the most important step 
taken towards improving secondary 
school opportunities in this area since 
1914. This plan is a temporary ar- 
rangement and it is hoped that it will 
be carried out until a new high school is 
built. The new school set-up will be 
operated by a joint board comprising 
Newtown Township, Newtown Bor- 
ough, Upper Makefield Township, 
Northampton Township, and Wrights- 
town Township. All of the school 
boards, each by unanimous vote, de- 
cided to begin the operation of the new 
program at the end of this school year. 
A savings to the local districts of from 
$6000 to $10,000 was estimated. County 
Superintendent Charles H. Boehm is 
chairman of the temporary organization. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 





Stories in 





) leaflet form... 


an aid for your natural 


science classes 


You might find effective help in stimulating 
children’s interests in natural sciences in 
this series of leaflet-size, illustrated Mu- 
seum Stories, published by the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. 


ae. These Museum Stories appeal to the natural 
curiosities and interests of children of 1o 
years and older and fit easily into the class- 
room routine... yet provide that“‘break” in 
routine that sometimes proves so effective 
from the teaching standpoint. The single-fold 
leaflets, punched for notebook insertion, 
are written simply and entertainingly. 
Subjects range from glaciers to pygmies, 
and there are well over 100 to choose from. 


Uf further interested, just write Chicago Natural History Museum, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Listings of Museum Stories are free; the leaflets, a penny a copy. 


There’s real enjoyment for you in delicious tasting 

Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. After a long 

day at school the pleasant chewing 
seems to help relieve tension, makes 


concentration easier. 
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Honors, 47; Teachers Convention, 292; Work- 
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Back-to-School Drive, NEA, 51; Reading, 245 

Baish, H. H., 31 
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Bank, T. P., 107 
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Birthday Greetings, J. H. Kelley, 17 

gg vies STC Chapter of FTA, 307 

Blue Star Members, Military Service Program, 277 

Bogle, Kate, Retires, 149 

Bond, Treasury War, R. W. Clark, 54; 
Drive, 78, 88 

Bond Issues in Nov. Elections, 223 

Book Week, 63 

Books about Guatemala, 323 





Made for Schools and Churches! 


For list of distributors write— 


PLANET PICTURES, INC. 


5746 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 
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Books, New, see New Books 
Books Received, 28, 58, 91, 153, 186, 263, 303, 


339 
Boys and Girls Week, National, 274 
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141; Retires, 52 
Break with Single Textbook, H. L. Kohn, 173 
British Schools, American Educators Visit, 169, 
247; Teaching Unit, 261 
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Central-Western Convention Dist., 48, 178; Off 
cers, 178; Pres., John Gerhardt, 220 
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212; Diary, 216, 243, 288, 324; Greets Dr. 
Grose, 215 

Character, Theodore Roosevelt, 47; Ed. at Buck- 
nell Conf., 80 

Childhood Ed., Pa. Assn., 106 

—— Young, Ed. Services, NEA Pamphlet, 
267 

Children’s Song, Rudyard Kipling, 43 

Christian Science Monitor UNO Poster Contest, 
260 

Christman, P. S., Legislation Enacted by 1945 
General Assembly, 9 

Christmas, W. P. King, 106; Seals, 85; Song, 
Lena B. Ellingwood, 151 

Citizen Com. of U. S. Office of Ed., 284 

Citizenship. Essay Contest, Am. Legion, 170; Natl. 
Conf., Phila., 323; Posters, 335; Week and 
Day, Rachel S. Turner, 319 

Clark, Lois M., Dressing up Your Classroom, 77 

Clark, R. W., U. S. Treasury War Bond, 54 

Classroom, Dressing up, Lois M. Clark, 77; 
Planned Book re UNO, 259; Teaching Unit re 
British Schools, 261 

Clearfield Faculty Members Retire, 149 

Cleland, H. L., Westminster College Pres., 294 

Colleges and Universities, Pa. Assn., 145 

Columbia Teacher Retires, A. Elizabeth Greene, 25 

Commencement Manual, 1946 NEA, 261 

Commission, School, of General Assembly, Study, 
9; Tenure Questionnaire, 213, 294 

Commission on Professional Ethics, Minutes, 18; 
Report, 139 

Committees, Chairmen of Standing, 222; Elective 
and Appointive, 110, 251 

Community, Obligation, Teacher’s, G. M. Berg, 
284; Temple Univ. Service Program, 146; Ven- 
ture, Lock Haven Art Club, 313 

Compulsory Ed. in Pa., J. E. Wagner, 71 

Concert Talent Available, 49 

Conferences on Elementary Ed. and UNESCO, 325 

Congress of Parents and Teachers Pres., Mrs. A. 
J. Nicely, 80 

Connelly, Augusta, Retires, 149 

Conservation Ed. Laboratory, Henry Klonower, 322 

Constitution, Allegory, Tillie Horowitz, 74 

Constitution and By-Laws, 119 

Consumer Pamphlets. 150 

Contest, Essay on Citizenship, Am. Legion, 170; 
Foreign Wars Veterans, 168: Nation’s Schools, 
23; Tuberculosis, School Papers, 85; UNO 
Poster, 260; Wild Life Pledge, 335 

Convention, 1945, PSEA, 47, 79, 107, 199; Hotel 
Reservation, 80; C. H. Grose, 47 

Convention Districts, Elections, Delegates, 18; 
Map, 250; Meetings, 18, 48, 142; Pres. Conf., 
21, 248 

Convention ODT Ruling, 47 

County Institutes, 1945-46, 32 

Courses of Study, West York, 287 

Cowling, Grace B., Retirement Board Nominee, 24 

Crawford Co. Teacher Retires, Birdena Hickok, 


337 

Creese, James, Drexel Institute Pres., 50 

Crosby, O. A., Public Relations, 105; Support of 
Stability. 44 

Crowther, G. H., Retires, 327 

Cupp, E. C., Milton Supt., 22 

Curran, J. D., 108 

Curriculum, Juggling, C. G. Enterline, 171; and 
Supervision Dept., NEA, 176 

D 

Davis, John, Retires, 223 

Deans of Women, Pa. Assn., Convention, 54, 
145; Officers, 145 

Dedicating Altar, FTA Chapter at Bloomsburg, 307 

Delinquency Teacher and Ed., Sara G. Byers, 285 

Democracy, Problems of, Project, Frank Mastoraki, 


240 
Denniston, A. B., 108 





Department of State, Student Exchange Program, 
158 

Dessenberger, V. H. W., New School Building, 
1 


28 

Destiny of Ed., A. N. Addleman, 321 

Dietrich, H. 6., Retires, 5 

Dimmick, E. A., Pgh. Supt., 22 

Diploma, High School Equivalent, 43 

Directors «ssn., Pa. State School, 174, 244; 
Officers, 244; Legislative Report, 244; Resolu- 
tions, 244 

Directory, PSEA, 250; Committees, 251; Conven- 
tion Districts, 251; Map. 250; Departments 
250; Local Branches, 252; Officers, 250; Round 
Tables, 251; Sections, 250 

Dodds, J. A., War_Is Expensive Ed., 278 

Donation of ‘Army Equipment to Schools, 83 

Downes, Juanita M., Retirement Board Nominee, 
24; Re-elected, 214 

Dressing up Your Classroom, Lois M. Clark, 77 

Drexel Institute gga mn Creese, 50 

Druding, Aleda E., ominates Miss Champlin, 
215; Phila. Teachers’ Assn. Pres., 

Drummond, Laura W., 109 





Home Study 











Over 100 courses aiding 
in certification and 
college degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 
Write for Bulletin 
Correspondence 
Study Division 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








Twentieth Annual 
All-Expense Escorted 
Western American Tours 


—TOo— 

NATIONAL PARKS — CALIFORNIA — 
OLD MEXICO — CANADIAN ROCKIES 
(Optional to Alaska) 
Air-Conditioned Private Pullman Cars 


31-DAY TOURS 24-DAY TOURS 
$543.00 $457.00 


Leaving JUNE 28 Leaving JULY 5 
JULY 26 AUGUST 2 
Tax Additional 


Leaving your home town and traveling 
via choice of routes to Chicago per 
itinerary. 

Including Meals (3 Meals per day), 
with refund on a la carte meals not 
taken. We invite your request with- 
out obligation, for itineraries and de- 
scriptive literature on the tour you 
are interested in; also full details in 
connection with our 17 Day (2 Week) 
Vacation Tours to California, Etc., 
$330.00. Leaving July 12 and August 9. 


P. M. KLINE’S nee TOURS, 
(One Quarter Century Travel Service) 


640 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Phone 7-7482 
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E 
Eastern Arts Association, 292 
Eastern Convention District, 48, 143 
East Deer Twp. Teacher .Retires, 150 
East Stroudsburg STC, Geography Institute, 181 


Education, . emmig, 95; Comparative 

Amounts Approved, 10; San Francisco Charter, 
Carr, 12 

Education Bulletin, 92 

Education Congress, 14, i 33 

Education, Destiny, A Addieman, 321; in Pa., 


50 years of Conipulsory. sf Wagner, 71: in 
United Nations, H. Stassen, 237; Recipe, 
Anna M. Smith, 166 
Education Week, 1945, 84; 
Greenville, Penn Twp. 


Observances, Butler, 
Plymouth, Reading, 


Tamaqua, Towamencin Twp., Waverly, 177; 
1946, 334 
Educational Policies Commission, Regional Meet- 


ing, 218 
— Services for Young Children, NEA, 
267 


Edwards, F. L., 108 


Eichler, G. A., 108 
Elementary Ed. and UNESCO Conf., 325 
Elizabethtown Girl Wins Science Scholarship, 304 


Ellingwood, Lena B., Christmas Song, 151 


England’s Schools, Pa. Teacher Visits, Mabel 
oo cg a” 247 

Enterline, C. Juggling the Curriculum, 171 

Entwisle, T. ¢ Phi 


ippine Frontier School, 170 

Epley, Mary | i ag achers Assn. Pres., 49 

Equalization of Ed. in Pa. by Act 403, 76° 

Erie School District Report, 82 

Essa 7 Contest, American Legion, 144, 170; Foreign 

ars Veterans, 168; Nation's Schools, 23 

Ethics, = on’ Prof. Ethics, Minutes, 18; Re- 
port, 

a My =" Marguerite Tennis, 165 

Evans, Mrs. Ida, ‘Retires, 148 

Ewan, S. N., Lansdowne Teachers Welcome, 176 

Exceptional Children Conf., 

Exchange of Students, Dept. of State, 158 

Executive Council, 1946, 218; Minutes of Meet- 
ings, 19, 81, 141, 180, 216, 223, 246, 290, 330; 
Report, 122 


F 
Fall in for Public Relations, O. A. Crosby, 105 
Faust, J. F., 108 

Fayette County Local Branch Com., 82 
February, George Lyndon, 222 

Federal Aid to Ed., 214, 332 

Federal Legislation, 332 

Federal Surplus Pro operty, bag aren. 220, 332 
Fellowships in Hea a 

Film, NEA, Assignment: iin 220 
Footpath to Peace, H. Van Dyke, 183 

Ford City Teacher Retires, 183 

Foreign Wars Veterans, Essay Contest, 168 
Forensic and Music League, Pa., 144, 246 
Forests and Waters Dept. Sells Nursery Stock, 217 
— Program on War to Peace, Lyman Bryson, 


Foshole University, 76 

Fun with Birds, Junior Audubon Club, 170 

Future Teachers of America, Chapters in Pa. 13, 
166; Bloomsburg, 307; California, 314; Rose- 


mont, 45; Yearbook, 13 

Gayman, H. E., NEA Board of Directors, Chicago 
Meeting, 14 

Geiges, E£. A., Norristown Supt., 22 


General Assembly, 1945, Lipestion Enacted, 9 

General Electric Science Scholarships, 332 

Geography Institute, STC, East Stroudsburg, 181 

Geographic School Bulletins, 13 

Gerhardt, John, Central- Western Dist. Pres., 220 

Get in There and Pitch, T. A. Campion, 279 

Gilbert, Levi, I’se Here, Blow out the Light, 280; 
Shippensburg, STC Pres., 50 

Gilmore, Retires, | 300 

Girls and a, "Week, National, 274 

Godshall, Eugene, Retires, 245 

Gold Star Members, W. E. Pratt, 277 

Good Will Tours of Phila. Teachers, 86 

Goodwin, Frances M., 108 

Gould, Geor e, 108 

Greene, A lizabeth, Retires, 25 

Greenville Ed. Week Observance, 177 

Grimminger, C. M., Retires, 148 

Griswold, Jane, Junior Red Cross in Pa., 154 

Grose, -» 108; Greets Miss Champlin, 215; 
Letter to Geo. Young re Tenure and School Com: 
mission, 213; Our Convention, 47; Our Obliga- 
tion, 16; Our Responsibility, 174; PSEA and 
Peace, 40; bservations, 79: President's 
Message, 16, '- 79, 140, 174; Retirement after 
30 Years, 140 

Grove City Principal Retires, G. H. Crowther, 327 

Grumbling, H. V. Tragedy into Beauty, 277 

Guatemala, Books, 323 


Haas, Anna Pike, Southeastern Dist. Pres., 214 

Haas, F. B., 108; Forward in Peace, 280; Our 
State Schools and Peace, 39 

Handcrafts, Workshop, State, _* 

Hanner, N., Armstrong Co. Sup 

Harrison Twp. ‘Teacher Honored, Be ‘Blanche Otter- 
man, 50 

Hazen, W. W., Retires, 178 

Health, Interpretation of Act 425, 75 

Health and Physical Ed., Convention, 83; Fellow- 
ships, 327 

Health hel ae Sg at Penn. State, 326 


Hemmig, C. Education, 95 
Henninger, A. ‘H. Schuylkill Co. Supt., 81 
Hickey, J. M., 


Hickok, Birdeda,. Tetices, 337 
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theP fe ished Equivalent Diploma, 43 
H. AASA President, 289 

Hiekies T. L., Northeastern Dist. Pres., 176 
Hoffman, Laura, Retires, 149 
Honor for Heroic Service, Military Service Program 

of PSEA Conv., 277 
Horner, M. B., Western Dist. Pres., 177 
Horowitz, Tillie, Constitution, Allegory, 74 
Hotel Reservations for PSEA Convention, 80 
Houk, W., Slippery Rock STC Pres., 176 
House Bill 568, Governor Martin Signs, 11 
Hutchison, R. (3a ae College Pres., 51 


“IT Am An American Day” ,» 1945, Rachel S. 
Turner, 319 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 319; Liberty Bell, 

Index to Advertisers, 32, 63, 95, 191, 226, 266, 


wei ao _ Officers and Satan. 159; to Vol. 
ledectiod rg Students, Ruling, 78 
In-Service Teachers’ Conf. STC, Millersville, 78 
I’se Here, Blow out the Light, Levi Gilbert, 280 


J 
Johnson, Samuel, and Benjamin Franklin, 248 
Juggling the Curriculum, G. Enterline, 171 
— Red Cross in Pa. Schools, Jane Griswold, 


K 
KDKA yo of the Air, 191 
Kelley, B Ba Birthd ay Greetings, 17 
Kelly, Ellen, Posture d., 172 
Kerr, — Retires, 183 
Kin Christmas, 106 
Ripking” Rudyard, Children’s Song, 
Kittanning Entertains Band Festival, 455 
Klonower, Henry, Conservation Ed. Laboratory, 


322 
Koch, C. R., Schuylkill Co. Asst. Su-+. 81 
Kohn, H. L. Break with Single Textbook, 173 


: 
Laboratory, Conservation Ed., Henry Klonower, 322 
Lafayette College Pres., R. 'C. Hutchison, 51 
Lannon, E., Retires, 148 
Lansdowne Teachers Welcome Dr. Ewan, 176 
Lauterbach, H. P., Local Branch and Political In- 
telligence, 15 


Leaders’ Conf., 
5 


17 
Learn, Lisle W., 108 
ios inne 25, 83, 200. a am 
egion Liaison League Dinner, 

Legislation, Enacted by 1945 General Assembly, 9 
Legislative Com., Minutes of Meetings, 20, 141, 
249, 331; Report, 136; Subcommittees, 20 

Lewistown School District’ Report, 82 


Local Branch, 17, R. C. Webster, 
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are a few of the larger ones. 





Important Questions 7 


Either you, as an individual, or 
your group should ask about... . 


TEACHERS GROUP ACCIDENT AND 
SICKNESS INSURANCE 


How many Teacher 
Groups are insured 
by the Company? 


For how many years 
has the Company been 
writing Teacher Group 
Insurance? sedecsacccacacescseuscesoucscconsecescqccecsecssoce 23 
In how many states does 

the Company have 

Teacher Group Plans? 42 


What are some of the larger 
Teacher Groups Insured ?* .... 


Can the Company levy assess- 
ments on its policyholders 

in addition to the regular 
premiums? coin RINE es No 


*San Francisco, Washington, D. C., Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Indian- 
apolis, Harrisburg, Scranton, Erie, Johnstown, New Haven, Seattle, 


Washington National Insurance Company 


Pennsylvania Group Office 
416 Investment Building «¢ 


Washington Nat. 
Insurance Co. 


Bates Approx. 800 





Pittsburgh 22 
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“Ready — Get Set — Gol” 


The formula most natural to childhood—in the classroom 
as well as in the schoolyard—is embodied in the 


NUMBER READINESS SERIES 
- CAMPBELL « WREN « OSBURN 


‘Ready’? —Each book of the series opens with a readiness or 
inventory chapter which tests the child’s level of understand- 
ing and supplies flexible diagnostic exercises. Every seventh 
chapter provides review and self-helps. With these aids, plus 
the gradual treatment of certain topics over a period of several 
grades, learning becomes a cumulative, expansive process in 
which each new step makes the pupil ready for the next. 


“Get Set’? —Each process is explained to the child before he 
undertakes to learn its method. With understanding as a 
foundation, his mind begins to build a structure of relatively 
permanent learning. 


““Go!?’—Mastery of procedure is ensured by abundant drill for 
the pupil who is “ready” and “set” to “Go!” 


Six Books for Grades III - VIII 





Dp. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 











Pupils Develop Reading “POWER” With 





LAIDLAW 











Pre-Primer 
JACK AND NANCY 
AT HOME 
Primer 
ON THE WAY TO 
STORYLAND 
Book One 
MAKING STORY-BOOK 
FRIENDS 
This popular and successful series is based on pupil’s 
xoulienees and provides for a growth in these experi- Book Two 
ences through selections which inspire the child with STORIES WE LIKE 
the great ideals of the race. Pupils will read readily a 
b se:. 
with power becau : x } “ Boo 
1. A reading readiness program at the beginning 0 
each sane helps lay the foundation for outstanding Book Four 
reading achievement. ON THE TRAIL OF 
2. The teaching plan provides for teaching reading ADVENTURE 
skills in each grade and stresses specific wegen k Five 
and suggested procedure that will assure pup’ Boo! 
growth from grade to grade. THE WORLD AROUND US 
3. A speech improvement program, based on a phonetic Book Six 
test chart, emphasizes correct speech habits and FROM EVERY LAND 
facilitates interpretive reading. 








Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Ave., New York'3 








Liberal Arts Colleges Meet, 243 ; 

Liberty Bell, Independence Square, Phila., 323 
Life Worth Living. Henry Van . 84 

Little, M. C., Honored by Waynesboro, 145 

Local Assn., Ideal, 53. e 

Local Branch Com., Minutes of Meetings, 21, 141 


264, 331 
Local Branch Leaders’ Conf., 17, R. C. Webster, 


175 
Local Branch and Political Intelligence, H. P. 

Lauterbach, 15 ieee 
Local Branch Reorganization, R. G. Webster, 46 
Local Branch Reports, 146, 252 
Local Branch Workshop at Penn State, 325 
Lock Haven Art Club, 313 
Lovejoy, P. C., Make Way for Tomorrow, 317 
Lower Merion Pan American Pageant, 331 
Lycoming County, Art Workshon, 140 
Lyndon, George, February, 222 

c 


McCoy, W. D., 108 





M 


ack, Ian, Teacher, 106 _ 

fahano Twp. Teacher Retires, J. E. Lannon, 148 

ake Way for Tomorrow, P. c: Lovejoy, 317 

fansfield, State Tsachers College, Institute on Prof. 

Relations, 13 : 

Maps, Air, 92; Pa. Series, 92 

Martin, Governor Edward, Signs H. B. 568, 11 

Mastoraki, Frank, P. O. D. roject, 240 

Meetings of Teachers, 1945-46, 32 \ 

Membership, Local Branch Reports, 146; Pa. in 
NEA, 14, 213, 256; see also Directory of Local 
Branches, 252 

Midwestern Convention District, 48, 143; Officers, 
143; Pres., S. E. Slick, 144; Resolutions, 143 

Military Service Program of PSEA Convention, 277 

Millersville STC Teachers’ Conf., 78 

Mills, Francis, Tired of Teacher’s Desk, 279 

Millward, C. L., Rotary Director, 22 

—. Supt., R € p Bo 22; Teachers Retire, 
149 


Morgan, J. E. Brotherhood Week, 211 

Murray, Elsie, 109 ki 

Music Awards, Scholastic, 179; League, Pa. Foren- 
sic, 144, 246; Pa. School Assn., 76 

Myers, W. N., 109 
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N 
Nanticoke Educator Retires, John Davis, 223 
National Assn. and Peace, F. L. Schla fe, 41 
National Assn. of Sec. School Prin., Pa. Branch, 
18, 49, 180; Officers, 180; Resolutions, 180 
National Conference on Citizenship, Phila., 323 
National Council for Social Studies, 79 
National Education Association, Assignment To- 
morrow Film, 220; Back to School Drive, 51; 
Board of Directors Chicago Meeting, H. “E. 
Gayman, 14; Buffalo Convention, 243, 325; 
Classroom Lover Unit re British School, 261: 
Commencement anual, 261; Dept. of Supr. 
and Cur., 176; Ed. Policies Com. Regional 
Meeting, 218; Ed. Services for Children, 267; 
FTA Chapter at Bloomsburg, 307, at California, 
314, in Pa., 166; Peace, F. L. Schlagle, 41; 
Pa. Membership, 14, 213, 256; policies for Ed., 
335; Program, 60, of Unification, 53; Public in 
+» 150; Quotations from Handbook, 53; 
Quotation from Leaders Letter, 60; State Direc- 
tors’ Report, 131; Travel Service, 323 
National Education Assn.: AASA Regional Conf., 
140, 176, 212, 244, 288; AASA Elects H. H. 
Hill, 289 ; : 
Geographic Society, Bulletins, 13 
Prayer, C. G. Ames, 178 
Safety Council, 95 
Tuberculosis Society, School Paper Con- 
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test, 85 

Nation’s Schools ng A Contest, 23 

Necrology: Adams, Mrs. Helen S., 96; Armstrong, 
Marion, 96; Baish, H. H., 31; Barnes, Kate G., 
308; Beachley, H. J., 96; Beam, Arvilla, 308; 
Beebe, Marjorie E., 341; 4 Gertrude A, 
64; Blackburn, W. F., 313 Blair, Mrs. Alice H.. 
267; Bradley, Mrs. Lillian S., 96; Branyan, 
Dorothy, 340; Butz, F. J., 31; Clark, Mrs. 


Anna M., 31; Cleophas, Mother Ma 228 ; 
Cowley, Elizabeth B., 31; Crabtree, J. W., 31; 
Danenhower, 64; Dankel, W. E., 192; 


Drenning, Lucile, 267; Edgar, R. H., 227; 
Edmonds, F. S., 158; Fichthorn, G. W., 228; 
Fluck, Alma E., 227; Foote, J. W., 308; Frey, 
Katherine V., 31; Gensbigler, W. A., 31; 
Gorgas, C. A., 31; Green, C. C., 340; Griffith, 
H. M., 341; Hall, Mrs. Lydia F,, 192; Harris, 
Mary A., 340; Hartstein, Mrs. John, 158; 
Herlinger, H. v., 227; Hess, Derl, 192; Hess, 
Grace, 31; Hills, Clarissa, 31; Homer, Mrs. 
. Mary, 31; Hosler, R. B., 64; Kefauver, G. N., 
267; Kline, Florence E., 308; Kob, i F., 294; 
Koester, Mrs. Jennie R., 64; Korch, M. G., 192; 





Lewis, W. M., 192; Lighty, Jacob, 31; Mc- 
Eiroy, Lt. L. G., 64; McGowan, Lt. F. B., 64; 
McNicholas, J. W., 96; Maguire, Margaret, 64: 


March, Sallie M., 341; Messick, Mrs. Janet H., 
64; Miller, Anna C., 267; Mooney, H. A., 96; 
Moore, M. B., 158; Moran, Mae, 96; Moser, 
Mrs. Trinna B: 96; Naegle, Mrs. Kathleen F., 
228; Neitz, ik D., 64; O'Neill, Lt. Harry, 31; 
Overberger, E. W., 267; Parsons, Dayse M., 
341; Patterson, Lt. Adda Jane, 64; Peffer, 
‘ H., 192; Pierce, W. -, 64; Ray, Mrs. 
Sarah M., 31; Reed, Mrs. Etha M. G., 192; 
Robinsteen, W. -» 341; Rogan, Kate, 267; 
Ross, Pfc. C. M., 158; Saun ers, J. H., 308; 
Saybold, Myra B., 308; School, Katharine, 31; 
Schweitzer, Elsa, 31; Shaffer, Mrs. Kathryn, 
267; Shank, J. H., 31; Shimp, Isabella T., 
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158; Shor, Mrs. Letitia S., 31; Smith, Mrs. 
Clara M., 64; Smith, Lt. j. L., 340; Smith, 
M. W., 267; hater. B., 308; Steele, Georgie 
FA 64: Stei serwalt, Salama T. B., 267 ; Stirling, 
Elizabeth, ; Thomas, Mrs. Freda, 31; Thomp- 
son, Maude M. 341: Toohey, Katherine, 64; 
Weaver, Ruth i, 200: Weel, 3. OE... 38s 
White, Holman, 192 ; Winters, Emily A., 228; 
Wright, W. L te" Yahn, Charles, 13 Yoder, 
Florence ie it Zimmerman, Mae 

New Books, 26, 38, 90, 152, is4, 335° 1062, 302, 
33 


8 

News, We Sent You, Helen Wallace, 279 

News and Notes, see Notes and News 

Newsmaps, Army, 23 

New Salem Treats Pdecationelly Sick, 283 

Newton, J. W., 108 

Nicely, "Mrs. A. J., Pres., 
Teachers, 80 

Nominees for Retirement Board Election, 24 

Norristown Supt., E. A. Geiges, 22; Retires, H. O. 
Dietrich, 52; Teachers Honored, Lydia M. Kulp, 
Ada F., "Jarrett, Lavinia M. Evans, 

Northeastern Convention Dist., 176; Officers, 176; 
Pres., T. L. Hinkle. 176 

Northwestern Convention District, 48, 142; J. M. 
Hickey Hands President’s Gavel to H. L. ffner, 
51; Officers, 142; Pres., H. L. Offmer, 143; 
Resolutions, 142 

North Wales School District Report, 82 

7 and News, 29, 61, 93, 156, 189, 227, 265, 


Congress of Parents and 


305, 342 
Nursery Stock for Sale, 217 


Oo 
Obligation, Professional, C. H. Grose, 16 
ODT Ruling re Conventions, 47 
Office of Ed., Citizen Com., 284 
Officers, PSEA, 1945, 108, 110; and Speakers, 
Index, 159; . also Directory, 250 
Offner, H. ae ; Northwestern Dist. Pres., 143 
Oratorical Cotes, American Legion, 144 
Otterman, . Blanche, Honored, 50 


P 


Pageant, Pan American, Lower Merion, 331 
Pamphlets, Consumer, 150 
se hlets, Pertinent, 28, 59, 91, 153, 186, 226, 
263, 303, 
Pan American tes ag at Lower Merion, am 
Parents and Teachers Congress Pres., Mrs. A. J. 
Nicely, 80 
Past Presidents, PSEA, 147 
Peabod College, Scholarships 257 
Peace, Footpath, Van Dyke, 183; Forum_Pro- 
ram, Lyman Bryson, 202; Forward i. 2 B- 
aas, 280; Natl. Assn., be Schlagle, 41; 
nee Schools, FB. B. Haas, 39; State Assn., 
c. Grose, 40; Teamwork as in War, J. E. 
Morgan, 211 
Pearce, M. O., 108 
Pennsylvania Academy of Science, 46, 289 
Pennsylvania Assn. for Childhood Ed., 106 
Pennsylvania Assn. for Health, Physical Ed., and 
Recreation, 83 
Pennsylvania Assn. of Colleges and Universities, 145 
Pennsylvania Assn. of ig a Women, Conven- 
tion, 54, 145; Officers, 1 
of Shoal Board Sec., 244; 
fficers, 244 


Pennsylvania Bankers Assn., Booklets, 168 

Pennsylvania College for ‘Ween Pres., P. R. An- 
derson, 50 

Pennsylvania Council on Art, Exhibit, 83 

Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League, 144, 246 

a" alee Institutional Teacher Placement Assn. a 
29 


Pennsylvania Assn. 


Pennsylvania Maps, 

Pennsylvania School _— Com., 
Meetings, 2 

Pennsylvania School Music Assn. oa 

Pennsylvania Schools Train War Workers, 242 

Pennsylvania Securities Com., Warning, 17 

Pennsylvania State College, Conservation Ed. Lab- 
oratory, 322; Health Workshop, 326; Local 
Branch Workshop, 325; Music Dept. *Concert 
eat” 53 49; Scholarships, 219; Superintendents’ 
‘onf., 32 

Pennsylvania State Education Assn., Budget, 19, 
123; Committees: Elective and Appointive, 110, 
250; Convention, 79, 199; Convention Time 
Schedule, 97; Constitution and By-Laws, 119; 
Directory, 250; Hotel Reservations, 80; Local 
Branch eports,, 146; Observations, ©. Grose, 
723 Officers, 108, 110, 250; Peace, C. H. Grose, 


Minutes of 


S 





0 

Peneayiveele State School Directors Assn.,‘ 174, 
244; Officers, 244; Resolutions, 244 

Pennsylvania State School Secretaries an 174 

a Students Win Art Honors, 4 

yO Teacher Visits England’s 

1 Studebaker, 169, 247 

Penn Twp. Ed. Week Ra, 177 

Permanent Fund Report, Trustees, 130 

Pertinent Pamphlets, see Pamphlets, Pertinent 

Philadelphia, ip Program, 187; Teachers Assn. 
Pres., Aleda Druding, ‘49; Teachers Sponsor 
Tours, 86; Win Scholarshi m ny 

Philippine Sea Frontier School, 

Phonic Wheel, Allegheny Co. "Teacher Invents, 335 

Physical Ed. and Health Convention, 83 

Piper, Elizabeth, Retires, 82 

Pitkin, F. A., 109 

Pittsburgh, Associate Supt., Marie A. Saul, 50; 
Radio Program, 198 < hol Board, Laura 
Braun Named, 141; Supt., Dimmick, y 7 
Teachers Assn. Pres. hs Mary ° Epley, 4 
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Placement Assn., Teacher, 296 

Planes Returned, C. E. he ig «ys 277 

Platform, PSEA, Proposed, 

ymouth Ed. Week Sees. 177 

— for Ed., Ed. Policies Com. Publication, 


335 
Political Intelligence and Local Branch, H. P. 
- 





ah 


Lauterbach, 
Porter, D. H., 
Poster, Contest, “AAA, Safety, 181; Citizenship, 

335; UNO, 26 
Wisheen Ed., "Ellen Kelly, 172 
Pratt, W. E., Gold Star Members, 277 
Prayer, National, C. G. Ames, 178 
Pre-Induction Training, Termination, 82 
President, Accepts, athleen M. Champlin, 712; 

Diary, 216, 243, 288, 324; Message, C. H. 

Grose, 16, 47, 79, 140, 174 
ie ag Sec. School, Pa. Branch of NEA, 18, 

180 


Problems of Democracy Project, Frank Mastoraki, 
240 


Professional Activities at Rosemont College, Kathryn 
Scanlon, 

——— Ethics, Com., Minutes, 18; Report, 

a. Obligation, C. H. Gro 

Professional Raeuses Institute, Matic STC, 13 

Public Ed. and Child Labor Assn., Carmon Ross, 
New Deets: 80 

Public in Ed., NEA Publication, 150 

Public Opinion—Building America’s Unit, 221 

Public Relations, O. A. Crosby, 105 

Public School Employes’ Retirement Board, Appli- 
cations for Retirement, 148 


Quakertown Teacher Retires, Eugene Godshall, 245 


R 


Radio, Program, Phila., 187, Teachers Win WIP 
Scholarships, 222; School of KDKA, Pgh., 191; 
— for Teachers, 335; State College H. S., 


a Back-to-School Drive, 245; Ed. Week 
Observance, 177; Elizabeth riper Retires, 82 

Reading Disabilities, Temple Univ., 147, 326 

Reading, Phonic Wheel, 335 

Reber, Donald, Wife Like Miss Brown, 278 

Recipe for Education, Anna M. Smith, 166 

Red Cross, Junior, in Pa., Jane Griswold, 154 

Religious Book Week, 334 

Reorganizing Local Branch, R. G. Webster, 46 

Report Card for — 95 

Resolutions, PSEA, 

Responsibility,Our, é OO. Grose, 174 

Retired Teachers Honored, 52 


Retirement, after 30 Years, C. H. Grose, 140; 
Applications, 148; Board Election, Nominees, 
Results, 2 


Retirement A all Com., Minutes of Meetings, 
20, 145, 290, 330; Re rort, 133 
Rohrer, E: Marilyn, ins Science Scholarship, 


304 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Character, 47 

Rosemont College, FTA Chapter, 45; Professional 
Activities, Kathryn Scanlon, 

Ross, Carmon, New Position, 80 

Ross, C. Retires, 149 

Rotary inteationl, Director, C. L. Millward, 
7: § - ar. C ee 317 

Rowland, ) Retires, 

Ruling re fisatlnn of “ecdeots, 78 

Safety, Education, 95; Parley, 245; Poster Con- 
test, AAA, 181 

Salary Schedule of Act 403, 9 

Saul, Marie A., Pgh. Associate Supt., 50 

Savings in Peacetime, School, 224 


Scanlon, a. Professional Activities at Rose- 
mont Colle 

Schaefer, EL » Bildin ng a oe World, 280 

Schlagle, L., 107; NEA and Peace, 4i 


Scholarship, General Electric Science, 332; Pea- 
body College, 257; Pennsylvania State College, 
219; Phila. Teachers Win Radio, 222; West- 
inghouse Science, 304 

Scholastic, Art Awards, 47; Music Awards, 179 

— Board Secretaries, Pa. Assn., 244; Officers, 


School Commission Study, 9; No Change in Ten- 
ure, 294, Letter from C. H. Grose to George 
Young, 213 

School Directors Assn., State, 174, 244; Offi- 
cers, 244; Bey 344 

School District Reports—Erie, 


School, "ee Building, V. H. W. Dessenberger, 
1 


Schoolmen’s Week, 248 

Schools and Peace, State, F. B. Haas, 39 

Schuylkill Co., Asst. oy C. R. Koch, 81; Supt., 
A. Hennin r, 81; W. Zerbe’ Retires, 81 

Science, Pa. Academy, 46, ey on the Air, i87; 
Elizabethtown Girl Wins Scholarship, 304; Gen: 
eral Electric a 332; estinghouse 
Talent Search, 

Secondary School Pantin, Pa. Branch of NEA, 
18, 49, 180; Officers, 180; ag Ye vg 


Lewistown, North 


Secretaries, Pa. State School Assn., 174, ; Offi- 
cers, 

Service, } Honor for Military, Conv. Program, 277 

Shaw, W. B., 

Shippensbur *STC Pres., Levi Gilbert, 50 

Shoemaker, Eugene, 


8 
Sick, Educationally, New Salem Treats, 283 
Slick, S. E., Midwestern Dist. Pres., 144 














Sure you are ... and you'll enjoy it 
more, knowing that your savings are re- 
ceiving year ‘round protection through 
T.P.U. membership. 

For only a few cents a day, P-H (Peer- 
less-Hospital) Certificate will aid you in 
paying those unexpected bills for any 
accident or sickness—even though vaca- 
tioning—and with prompt, generous pay- 
ments, too! The money you have saved is 
important to you—so start protecting it 
today. Here are a few T.P.U. benefits that 
will help you make your savings secure 
the year ’round: 

$37.50 per week for hospitalization (either 

sickness or accidents). $5.35 per day be- 
ginning Ist day. 

$25.00 per week for accidents. 

$25.00 to pay doctor bills for 

non-disabling injuries. 
$25.00 per week for confining sickness 
($10.00 for 1st week during school term). 
$50.00 to place member in communication 
with or care of friends if injured while 
traveling. 
T.P.U. accident benefits cover airline 
travel, too. 
Send coupon for complete list of benefits. 


A A A A A A A A | a 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


Please send me complete information about 
the P-H Certificate. 








PROTECTION 
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Slippery Rock STC Pres., D. W. Houk, 176 

Smith, Anna M., aecee for Ed., 166 

Smith; Mrs. Estelle R » Retires, 149 

Smith, R. K., 

Social Studies, National Council, 

Song, Christmas, Lena B. lay 151; The 
Children’s, Rudyard Kipling, 43 

Southeastern Convention Bistric, 248, 336; Offi- 
cers, 214; Pres., Anna Pike Haas, 214 

Southern Convention District, 48, 218; Officers, 
218; Pres., L. V. Stock, 144 

Speakers and Officers Index, 159 

Sports for Victory, Bond Drive, 78 

Stability, Support of, O. A. Crosby, 44 


Stamps and Bonds for Peacetime, 224 
Stassen, H. E., 107, 237; Ed. in United Nations, 
237 


State Assn. and Peace, C. H. Grose, 40 
State College H. S. on Air, 298 
State Convention, PSEA, 47, 79, 107, 199; por 
fasts, Luncheons, and Dinners, 1073: .C; 
Grose, 47; Group Picture, 200; Hotel <a 
tions, 109; House of Delegates, 109, 199, Anal- 
ysis, 223; Military Service Program, 277; Pref- 
erential Ballot, 109; Programs: Departments, 
113, 199, Forum, 111, General Sessions, 112, 
House o Delegates, 111, Round Tables, 116, 
199, Sections, 113, 199; Proposed Platform, 201; 
Registration 109 ; Reports: Auditor, 128, Bud- 
get, 123, Executive Council, 122, Legislation, 
136, NEA State Directors, 131, Permanent Fund. 
130, Permanent Headquarters 127, Professional 
Ethics, 139, Retirement Problems, 133, Teacher 
Welfare, 132, Treasurer, 127; Resolutions, 200; 
Results of Election, 199; Rules of Procedure, 
109; Speakers, 107; Time Schedule, 97 


State Schools and Peace, F. B. Haas, 39 

no War Production Pro ram, 242 

Stock, L. V., Southern Dist. Pres., 144 

Studebaker, Mabel, Pa. Teacher Visits England’s 
Schools, 169, 247 

Student Exchange etal 158 

Sullivan Co. Teachers Retire, 178 

— a Changes, 327; Conference, Penn 
State, 326 

Supervising rin Exchange Position, 292 

Supervision and Curriculum Dept. NEA, 176 

Surplus Property, Disposal, 220; Federal, 76 


7 


Tamaqua Ed. Week Observance, 177 

Teacher, Appreciation, 95; Attributes of Great, 
A. ddieman, 321; Community Obligation, 
G. M. Berg, 284; Ed. Delinquency, Sara 
Byers, 285; Evaluation, Marguerite Tennis, 165; 
Good Neighbors, 86; Ian Mack, 106; Place- 
ment Assn., 296; Successful, 44; Tired of Desk, 
Francis Mills, 279 

Teacher Welfare ny a of Meetings, 21, 
141, 330; Report, 

Teaching about the United Nations Charter, 150 

Teamwork in Peace as War, J. E. Morgan, 211 
Temple University, Community Service Program, 
146; Reading Seminar, 147, 326 

Tennis, Marguerite, Evaluate Yourself, 165 

Tenure and School Commission, Letter to Dr. 
Young from C. H. Grose, 213; Questionnaire 


Replies, 294 
Tenure Decisions: Bennie, Mario, 25; DeMaria, 
A. 25; Hinte, Harold A., 332; Martin, 


Elsie A., 300; Spigelmire, Bertha, 83 
Termination of Pre-Induction Training, 82 








GENEVA COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


NINE-WEEKS SESSION BEGINS JUNE 10 
POST-THREE WEEKS BEGINS AUGUST 12 


FULL SCHOOL PROGRAM INCLUDING PRACTICE TEACHING 


1946 





Enrolment in science and engineering laboratory courses limited. Reservations 
must be made prior to registration 











BRYAN 


A. Bryant 
Tihs. B. R. Bryant 
W. D. Greulich 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennypacker 1223 


TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE IN COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY, SECONDARY, ELEMENTARY, AND SPECIAL FIELDS 


Member 
National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 











TEACHERS NEEDED > 


C. H. Gordinier, Manager 
A large and permanent clientele 


Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
-{Member National Association of Teachers Agencies}- 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
Bell phone 3-5797 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


No charge to school officials 











guidance. Write to us immediately. 


Established 1880 


Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


66th Year 











632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
national affiliations, and extensive, carefully selected enrollment lists. 


Personal, Discriminating Service 


E. F. Maloney 
E. F. Maloney, P| Managers 











944-994 Union Trust Bidg. e 


Atlantic 5398 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
PITTSBURGH « 


- Teachers now needed for permanent positions in all fields. Our experience as a former teacher, 
principal and superintendent and as a present counsellor and placement 
director at your service for advancement 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


John B. Ritter, Manager 
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Textbook, Break wits, Single, H. L. Kohn, 173 


Seri Neva S. Beers, 92 

Tomorrow ake Way, P. C. Lovejoy, 317 
Towamencin Twp. Ed. Week Observance, 178 
Tragedy into Beauty, H. V. Grumbling, 277 
Training, Termination of Pre-Induction, 82 

Travel Ske of NEA, 323 

Treasurer's Report, 127; Auditor’s Report, 128 
Trustees of Permanent Fund, Report, 130 

Trustees of Permanent Headquarters, Report, 127 
Turner, Rachel S., Citizenship Week and Day, 319 


U 
= W. G. Carr, 167; and Elem. Ed. Conf., 


Unication Program, hg § 53 

United Nations and Ed., E. Stassen, 237 | 

United Nations, 12, aoe 150; Ed., Scientific, 
and Cul. Org., W. G. Carr, 167 ; "Handbook, 
259; News, 261; Poster Contest, 260; San Fran- 
cisco Conf., 

United States pees. —_ School Aid in Victory 
Loan, 88; War Bond, W. Clark, 54; Victory 
Loan, Inside Back ‘ooo October 

Universities and Colleges, Pa. Assn., 145 

University, American Army, A. ‘Andruss, 241 

Upper Darby, Inter- and Intra-school Visiting, 151 

USAFI in Ledo, 76 


Vv 


Van Dyke, Henry, Footpath to Peace, 183; Life 
Worth Living, 84 

Veterans, Ed., 75; a at York, 249; Wil 
liamsport Conf., 

Victory Year, 5. ) 9 

Visiting in ae Darb Schools, 151 

Visual Teaching Aids, York, 188 

Vocational Ed., Watsontown Plan, 62 


WwW 
Wagner, J. E., Compulsory Ed. in Pa., 71 
Wallace, Helen, We Sent You News, 279 
ar, and in Peace, Teamwork, J. E. Morgan, 
211; Expensive Ed., A. Dodds, 278; Peace, 
Challenge, Lyman Bryson, 202; Production Statis 
tics, 242; Workers Trained in Pa. Schools, ~~ 
War Bond Drive, 88, Sports for Victory, 78; 
Treasury, R. Ww. Clark, >. ee 
Waring, Mrs. Margaret ie Retires, 150 
Warning to Teachers, Pa. "Securities Com., 17 
Watsontown Plan of Voc. Ed., 62 
Waverly Ed. Week Observance, 178 ‘ 
Waynesboro, Honors Supt. and Mrs. M. C. Little, 
145; Supt., M. C. Little, 22 
Waynesburg Teacher Retires, Mrs. Ida M. Evans, 
148 


Webster, R. C., Local Branch Leaders’ Conf., 175 

Webster, R. e. Reorganizing Local Branch, 46 

Western Convention District, 16, 48, 142; Officers, 
142; Pres., M. B. Horner, 177; Resolutions, 142 

Western Pa. Ed. Conference, 16 

Western Pa. School of Air, KDKA, 191 

Westgate, Mrs. Nelle B., Retires, 326 

Westinghouse Electric a. Science Talent Search, 
88; Scholarship, 304 

Westminster College Elects H. L. Cleland, 294 

West York Courses of Study, 287 

Whipple, C. E., Planes Tose, 277 

Wife Like Miss Brown, Donald Reber, 278 

Wild Life ad Contest, 335 

Wiley, R. W., 

Williams, sees E., 108 

Williamsport Veterans Ed. Conf., 179 

Win WIP Scholarships, Phila. “Teachers, 222 

Workshop, Health Ed., 326, and Local "Branch at 
Penn State, 325 

World Affairs Institute, American Univ., 273 

Wrede, Edith J., Retires, 178 


xX—Y—Z 

Yearbook, ae Teachers of America, 13 

Yinglin, ., Central Dist. Pres., 143 

York, ay Army Technique, 222; Veterans En- 
rolled, 249; Visual Teaching Aids, 188 

Young, George, as from H. Grose re 
Tenure and School Commission, 213 

Zechman, W. I., Retires, 52 

Zerbe, A. W., Retires, 81 





T 


ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
Begin at $1500—$3900 for 9 months 


Opening salary depends upon the position, 
your education and experience. Most positions 
are permanent with annual increment. 


Member Nat’l Ass’n. 

NO REGISTRATION FEE ('veachers Agencies 
T. David Parrack, Manager 

COLORADO BLDG, 











Seeking a Position? 


@There are excellent opportunities to secure teach- 
ing positions in schools, colleges and universities in 
the East and South. Attractive salaries. Write us 
about yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr 
516 N. Charles 'st., Baltimore’ 1, Md. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


14th and G. N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Now you see it... Have a Coke 








When the gang gets together at their favorite 
meeting place, you can bet things pick up and start ~ 
moving. Have a Coke sparks off the proceedings. 


For the friendly pause with sparkling Coke is a 






Coke =Coca-Cola 
A “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
i‘Coke” are the registered trade- 


Sas ea s i ‘ a ks which distinguish the prod- 
ly magic in its refreshment. Enjoy it yourself. ed cct of The emi 05 Acetone 


happy bond with the young crowd. There’s friend- 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








STATE - TEACHERS COLLEGES 





VIRGINIA 


a COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 
able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro Neetadlh ing co ESTEE STE COTTE TT L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ..... J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown Art Education and Library Science @. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education James G. Morgan 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Adult, Business and Cooperative Education Levi Gilbert 
Slippery Rock Health Education Dale W. Houk 
West Chester i i i Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional | 
preparation. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST-ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


a” 














